














BULK OVERNIGHT 
BANK COLLECTIONS HOLDING FACILITIES 












DAILY BANK DEPOSITS DISTRIBUTION OF 
AND COLLECTIONS FOR MADE-UP WAGES TO BRANCH 
ALL RETAIL TRADES OFFICES OR SITES 





Armoured Car Company, Ltd. 
The Cash in Transit Specialists 


COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 
RELIEVES OUR CLIENTS OF ALL RISK 





57 WINDSOR ROAD - SLOUGH - BUCKS 
Telephone: SLOUGH 25120 — 25488 











SERVING GREATER and CENTRAL LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, and the MIDLANDS 
Authorized and Licensed under the Road and Rail Traffic Act 
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Having a good look ! 


Rely-a-Bell retractable grilles show 
goods to best advantage—day and 
night—without exposing them _ to 
possible theft. A variety of meshes and 
colours adds distinction to display. 
All grilles are available with remote 
and automatic controls. Rely-a-Bell 
make for every type of window, arcade, 
doorway, bar, or other openings. 


KEEPING THE GOODS SECURE! 
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Write for descriptive literature; surveys and estimates 
prepared without obligation 
RELY-A-BELL BURGLAR & FIRE ALARM CO. LTD. 
The Security Centre, 54 Wilson Street, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: BlShopsgate 4321 (10 lines) 
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CHUBB 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LIMITED 
17§-176 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.I 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
PATENT LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS 
CHUBB & SON'S LOCK and SAFE CO. LTD 


For 140 years 
/ 


have brought security 
and peace of mind 
to the bankers 
businessmen and 
householders 
of Great Britain 


and the world 
* 


Draw on this wealth of 


experience for yourself 


Contact the nearest office of 


AND BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, BELFAST, 

AND DUBLIN, EIRE 
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Constant vigil... 


against BURGLARY and FIRE 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to_ industrial 


property. 


Securicor Headquarters— It is estimated that SECURICOR 


Here in the Central Room 


of Old Swan House, is responsible for some £700,000,000 
Inspectors keep in . 
constant cous ahh ail worth of property. To carry out this 
chips naan ggiaa task some 700 rigorously screened, 
their assignments. 

Over 300 calls an hour. selected and trained Security Guards 
Motor Patrols constantly 

visit guards at the sites. are permanently employed. 


Other Security Services in- 


clude advice and reports on * Advisory & Investigation 


all matters concerning Service 

security and any necessary * Internal Security Guards 
investigation work is carried 

out by expert staff. A com- * Patrol Service 

prehensive report on services 

available will be sent on * Telecontact Service 
request. 





Securicor H.Q. at night 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








The Marquess of Willingdon 
F.INST.D. (Chairman). 

Colonel R. D. Sherbdrooke- 
Walker, T.D., D.L., F.C.A. 

R. D. Godfrey, F.INST.D 
(Managing Director). 






Security Specialists since 1935 





Seater Seey W. Cate, the largest organisation 
Henry F. Tiarks ° + . 
John A. Hill, T.D., F.C.A for security guards and security advice 
Major Sir Philip Margetson, 
oH. W. "eee ndes, Securicor Ltd - Old Swan House - 17 Chelsea Embankment - London, S.W.3 
M.B.E., A.F.C. 
G. F. Yates, F. .D. . 
ates, F.INST.D Telephone: FLAxman 4831 (22 lines) 
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‘Dew’ Line radar 


installations on the Gulf of Boothia, 1,800 miles 
north of Montreal. It is part of the early warning 
chain of stations protecting the North American 
continent. An article on security in Canada appears 
within. (Polar Photos.) 
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Editorial 





‘New Thinking Needed ’ 


r was the turn last month for the police themselves 

Chief Constables, Superintendents, and the Federa- 
tion—to present their case for increased pay to the 
Royal Commission. The memorandum of evidence put 
forward by each grade makes impressive reading, and 
the oral evidence given at the public hearings was on 
the same sensible and objective level. There is little 
doubt that police constables, with the support of public 
opinion and the Press, will eventually gain a good rise. 
From the present atmosphere, that seems to be hardly 
in question. But it will be interesting to see how the 
Commission reacts later to the actual proposals sub- 
mitted. Though each memorandum agrees on the obvi- 
ous need for a higher rate, the attitude of the three 
bodies is not entirely in accord on details. The Com- 
mission may well regret that the police cannot speak 
with a united voice on previously concerted plans. For 
instance, the Chief Constables would like to see the 
constable’s increments extended over a longer period 
than nine years to give a sense of proper reward in the 
basic rank, but the Superintendents come down firmly 
on concentrating them within this number of years. 
The Federation bluntly states, too, that it might be 
disrupted as an organised body if the Commission 
agrees to the separate claim for a London allowance. 
And it rejects the idea of a wages committee—which 
the Chief Constables believe should replace the Police 
Council—in favour of fixed adjustments linked to the 
general wage index. There is thus scope for the Com- 
mission to take a line of its own or to decide in favour 
of only one grade’s principles. 

But apart from these points there is one which com- 
mands much attention. This is the Federation’s proposal 
that the costs of the police should be borne by the 
Government and local authorities in the ratio of two 
to one, It is echoed, though not so precisely, by the 
Superintendents who point out that * police duties are 
becoming more national and less local in character ’. 
The development will interest those concerned with the 
general structure of police organisation. Though there 
have been signs for some time that the traditional 
pattern of local control (with the Home Office in the 
background) is not always consistent with full efficiency, 
especially in periods of intense criminal activity, any 
tendency towards increased central direction has been 
resisted, not least by Members of Parliament. Yet it 
would not be easy to imagine a system whereby the 
Government held the financial reins more firmly while 
retaining existing forms of local authority. In other 
words, if it is conceded that pay increases depend on 
higher Government grants, the nation and the police 
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may have to adjust old conceptions of the character 
of the service as a whole. 

The Association of Chief Police Officers comes near 
to this conclusion while approaching the subject from a 
different angle. It urges “that the time has come for 
some completely new thinking on the status of the 
police * and declares * a policeman is a professional man 
in every sense. Full recognition of this fact is long 
overdue . . .. The Chief Constables wish in the present 
context to improve and consolidate the constable’s 
social status and economic worth and, like the other 
sections of the service, are keen to raise the quality of 
its members, rightly emphasising the sense of vocation 
required throughout all the ranks and the need for 
the highest degree of professional competence. 

The Commission may wish however to take these 
arguments a stage further, for the Association does not 
specifically state how it would like the funds to be found 
for a national standardisation of pay and a professional 
valuation. If the Commission falls back on the Federa- 
tion’s ratio of Government contribution, it would have 
a natural desire to enquire how far changes may be 
necessary in a service which, as the Chief Constables 
say, “is local in its administration °. The issues involved 
will, of course, come up again at a later stage in the 
general review, but already it can be seen that the 
comparatively simple aspect of basic pay is going to be 
bound up with an exhaustive examination of police 
functions and organisation. 


The question turns on the methods by which stan- 
dards can be matched against modern demands on the 
respective Forces. Such matters as traffic control or 
action against large-scale crime (which knows no 
geographical frontiers) or techniques of prevention and 
detection, as most policemen will acknowledge, are 
rapidly taking on a national character. The problem 
of recruiting itself is no longer only of local significance 

a Force which is undermanned in one area clearly 
handicaps its neighbours. Nor, if a high common pro- 
fessional level is to be established, can training in one 
Force be allowed to differ much from training in 
another, On the other hand few people would care to 
see the development of a * nationalised’ police force, 
with inevitable leanings toward bureaucracy and the 
stifling of local initiative, which because of its very 
professionalism would tend to stand apart from the 
civilian community. In this, as in other sides of British 
public life, a compromise will be needed. But the re- 
thinking now called for will have to come as much 
from the police as from the public. 
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The following information on the establishment and history of the Industrial 
Security Association of Canada has been contributed by Mr. S. M. Jenkyns, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the organisation. The details he gives will be of great 
interest to readers of the Gazette, both in Britain and abroad, and especially 

to members of the Industrial Police Association. 


Industrial Security 
in Canada 


ie business of spying goes back 
to very ancient times. In the 
Biblical narrative of the first Israeli 
conquest of Palestine, it is recorded 
how Joshua sent two spies to explore 
the defences of Jericho, and how 
they were saved from the clutches 
of the local MIS, FBI, or what have 
you, by a lady of imperfect patriot- 
ism, who let them down over the 
city wall with a rope. 

In all ages, States have had se- 
crets which they have wished to 
conceal and other States have em- 
ployed agents to find them out. 
Spying indeed is, and always has 
been, one of the functions of the 
sovereign State as an institution— 
for knowledge about other States 
is a condition of effective foreign 
policy or war-preparedness. 

In 500 B.c. a famous Chinese, Sun 
Tzu, is quoted as saying: “If you 
know the enemy and know your- 
self, you need not fear the result 
of a hundred battles ” 


New Forms of Security 


It is a far cry indeed from the 
days of Joshua, Sun Tzu, Mata 
Hari or Lord Haw-Haw. In the 
military sense of security, it is no 
longer sufficient to gather up all 
foreign-born persons and lock them 
away with a feeling of security 
against sabotage or espionage, or 
warn junior subalterns about the 
wiles of beautiful women. With the 
passing of time, our enemies (or 
potential enemies) are not neces- 
sarily foreign-born. Infiltration may 
be from persons hitherto considered 
sober, conscientious, and _hard- 
working and who may be found 
living among our present leaders 
in society, and law-enforcement 
groups. The difficulties encountered 
in this field of security alone are 
unequalled in our history. 

Just as the military form of sec- 
urity (or counter-intelligence) has 
altered with time, security in the 
industrial field has also altered. 
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Today industry has a great need 
for security through its contribution 
to the military production require- 
ments and also for its need to sur- 
vive in times of great industrial 
promotion. 

In Canadian industry, the require- 
ments of military security as im- 
posed upon it by the Canadian 
Government are sharply defined 
and adequately controlled through 
the Industrial Security Branch of 
the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion, Ottawa, a branch staffed, 
trained, and equipped for this 
purpose. A close liaison is main- 
tained between the industries wholly 
or mainly engaged on classified con- 
tracts through this branch—confer- 
ences and training sessions are held 
under its auspices and a standard 
of security throughout the country 
is thus maintained. Through the 
Industrial Security Branch also, it 
is possible to maintain an acceptable 
standard under U.K., U.S., and other 
commitments such as N.A.T.O. 


Range of Responsibility 

Within other sections of industry, 
however, security has until the last 
few years been mainly a matter of 
ensuring that the plant was not 
stolen from under the collective 
noses of management. In this field 
some of the main offenders have 
turned out to be the security per- 
sonnel themselves who took advan- 
tage of their trusted positions! In 
addition, it is now necessary to 
protect industrial processing and 
manufacturing know-how and other 
secrets for the survival of the indus- 
tries concerned. Industrial intelli- 
gence has reached a high standard 
of efficiency and this has drastically 
increased the need for industrial 
security which has also been ac- 
cepted to include plant protection 
in many forms including fire pro- 
tection and safety. 

With time, it became evident that 
certain industries in Canada, al- 





Mr. S. M, Jenkyns 
National Secretary-Treasurer 


Though born in Winnipeg in 1914, 
Stanley Jenkyns knows a good deal 
of England, his interest in flying 
taking him to the Rolls-Royce Experi- 
mental Establishment at Hucknall, 
Notts., in 1936. He was a pilot in 
the R.A.F., 1939-45, transferred to 
the Canadian Air Force, and became 
Intelligence/Security Officer at the 
Directorate of Air Intelligence, 
Ottawa, where he was also Secretary 
of the Joint Security Committee of 
the Department of National Defence. 

Then in 1952 he joined A. V. Roe, 
Canada, Ltd., as Assistant to the 
Chief Security Officer. When the 
separate aircraft division was set up 
in 1955 he became C.S.O. to Avro 
Aircraft Ltd. at Malton where he is 
currently employed. 

Mr. Jenkyns was __ Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Ontario Security 
Officers’ Association for two years 
and has held his present position in 
the National Association since 1957. 





though not contributing to the pro- 
duction of classified Government 
equipment for military needs, pro- 
vided a vital source of power, were 
strategically located, were consid- 
ered vital to the survival of the 
country in the event of war or 
emergency, either by providing a 
vital source of power or being 
strategically located or for some 
similar reason. Moreover, the ex- 
change of ideas brought about by 
security conferences sponsored by 
the Canadian Government, and the 
natural increase of security appoint- 
ments due to military production 
requirements, soon made it evident 
that a group should be formed to 
provide immediate exchange of 
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Mr. A, F. C. Tudor 
National President, 1959-60 


Born in 1901 at Manchester, Eng- 
land, Frank Tudor was in the Royal 
Navy before emigrating to Australia. 


He left Australia for Canada and 
served in the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, 1924-48. He then 


entered the industrial security field as 
Chief Security Officer to Canadair 
Ltd.. Montreal, where he is. still 
employed. Mr. Tudor joined the 
Association on its formation. His term 
of office as National President expires 
in May. 


security information and ideas. In- 
cluded in this thinking was the 
underlying fact that such liaison 
should not be confined entirely to 
those personnel responsible — for 
Government security in industry. 


Growth of Association 

The initial attempt to form a 
group of security officers in Canada 
was made in 1954 but it was not 
until 1955 that formation took effect 
in the Province of Ontario. This 
group was formed as the Security 
Officers’ Association of Ontario. 
Included among its charter members 
were personnel responsible for sec- 
urity not only in industry wholly on 
classified Government contracts, but 
also in public utilities and other 
industries considered essential to the 
survival of the country in any 
emergency. 

During the period through 1955 
until 3lst May, 1957, the Security 
Officers’ Association of Ontario in- 
creased its membership to cover 
practically the whole of the prov- 
ince but, because of the concentra- 
tion of industry, the main body re- 
presented industry in the Toronto 
area. The members of this group 
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who were included in the Govern- 
ment Security Officers’ Conferences 


interested other security officers 
throughout the country and the 


group and its work soon became well 
known in the profession and among 
the Federal, Provincial, and Muni- 
cipal Police Forces. 

Soon to appreciate the need were 
representatives of industry in the 
Montreal and Quebec areas where 
large industrial concerns are located. 
Early in 1957 a nucleus of security 
officers in this province initiated 
the formation of a provincial associ- 
ation along the lines of the Ontario 
organisation, intending to provide 


closer liaison between these two 
areas. The Ontario and Quebec 
groups, therefore, contacted the 


Director of Industrial Security, De- 
partment of Defence Production, 
Ottawa, recommending the forma- 
tion of a Canadian-wide organiza- 
tion of security officers and request- 
ing his assistance in its formation. 
This assistance was immediately 
forthcoming with the result that, on 
7th June, 1957, immediately follow- 
ing one of the Government Security 
Officers’ Conference, in Ottawa, the 
Industrial Security Association of 
Canada was formed. 

Although formed with the know- 
ledge of the Department of Defence 
Production and indeed pleased to 
include as Honorary Members its 
Director of Industrial Security and 
Commissioners of the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police, the Associa- 
tion is non-political. 

Qualification for Members 

A great deal of consideration has 
been given to the acceptance of 
members. Although our member- 
ship may be small in number, rep- 
resentation of industry throughout 
the country has been of such a 
nature as to ensure that a cross- 
section of essential services and 
vital points are included. With the 
group as it stands, and as envisaged 
by the executives at the National 
and Regional levels, this organiza- 
tion will be in a position to provide 
services which will be essential in 
any emergency, with particular 
reference to the national security of 
the country. 

While on the subject of member- 
ship, it has been noted that an 
apparent difference exists between 
our Association and that of the 
Industrial Police Association in the 
United Kingdom. It is noted that 





membership of the U.K. group is 
on a personal basis whereas our 
requirement is based on employ- 
ment and responsibility for security 
in the firm represented. Our require- 
ment makes it possible to discuss 
current security information and 
ideas with a definite “*need-to-know” 
existing. When a member ceases to 
represent his firm and the need for 
exchange of information no longer 
exists, membership ceases until re- 
employment in a firm acceptable to 
the association makes further enrol- 
ment possible. 
National Organisation 
In respect of our present organiza- 
tion, we are formed under a National 
Board of Directors into three 
Regions : 

Western Region—British Colum- 
bia through to and _ including 
Manitoba. 

Central Region—Ontario. 

Eastern Region—Quebec through 
to and including the East Coast. 

All Regions have representation 

on the National Board and through 
it conduct the business of the 
Association, Regional matters are 
handled through the Regional 
Boards. Our membership, which is 
limited to personnel presently em- 
ployed, represents, but is not limited 
to, the following Canadian indus- 
tries : 


Aircraft (airframes, aero-engines, 
instruments and components). 


Communications and electronics 
(inc. defence radar installa- 
tions). 


Industrial and farm equipment. 

Munitions, Chemical, Oil, Gas, 

Rubber. Mining, Smelting, and 
Refining. 

Steel and Steel Products. 

Motor vehicles. 

Shipbuilding and repairing. 

Photographic and Photo Survey. 

Public utilities (hydro-electric 
power, etc.) 


Many unique forms of security 
have been perfected by the various 
firms operating some of the above 
industries due in part to the topo- 
graphy of Canada. Gas pipe lines 
covering many hundreds of miles: 
distant early warning radar sites and 
their communications requirements: 
mining and refining installations 
located in sparsely populated areas 
(some have necessitated, in addition 
to providing security of the installa- 
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Mr. H. N. Lloyd 
Charter President, 1957-58 


One of the charter members of the 


Security Officers’ Association of 
Ontario, Harold N. Lloyd became 
the first President of the National 
Association in 1957. 

He was born in Ontario in 1905 and 
served in the R.C.M.P. and Ontario 
Police. In 1935 he joined the security 
department of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion of Canada Ltd. From 1943 to 
1945 he was C.S.O. of Noorduyn 
Aviation, Montreal, and then joined 
Mailman Corporation Ltd., Montreal, 
as C.S.O. and Director of Insurance. 

In 1950 he joined A. V. Roe, 
Canada, Ltd., and in 1955 took charge 
of security at the firm’s engine divi- 
sion, Orenda Engines Ltd., at Malton, 
where he is now employed. 





Mr. A, J. Stretton 
National President, 1958-59 


Also a charter member of the 
Security Officers’ Association of 
Ontario, Arthur J. Stretton has held 
the post since 1939 of Chief Security 
Officer and Superintendent of Plant 
Protection to the Steel Company of 
Canada at Hamilton, Ontario. 


He was born at London, England, 
in 1895 and moved with his parents 
to Canada at the age of 16. Apart 
from war service with the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps and R.A.F., Mr. Stretton 
served from 1914 to 1939 successively 
with the Royal North West Mounted 
Police, the Saskatchewan Provincial 
Police, and then the R.C.MP., a 
career which gave him experience of 
transport from canoe to aeroplane. 





tion, also providing policing and fire 
protection of the community); pro- 
duction facilities ranging from small 
to nearly- 3,000,000 sq. ft. of space 
and many acres of land—these are 
only a few of the diverse types of 
security problems which confront 
Canadian Security Officers. 


Official Connections 


Of the six charter members from 
Ontario, two unfortunately are de- 
ceased, two have held the position of 
National President and a third has 
been Secretary-Treasurer since the 
formation of the National Associa- 
tion. 

We are extremely pleased to 
include the following among our 
Honorary Members : 

L. C. Cragg, Director of Indus- 
trial Security, Department of 
Defence Production, Ottawa. 

C. E. Rivett-Carnac, former Com- 
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missioner, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Ottawa. 

L. H. Nicholson, Commissioner 
(Retired), Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Ottawa. 

No expression of thanks would be 
complete without paying tribute to 
the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and the many police 
departments and firms who have 
contributed so much to the forma- 
tion and expansion of this Associa- 
tion. 

Our Association is very pleased 
to have had continued support and 
co-operation from the American 
Society for Industrial Security 
(U.S.A.) and its members. We have 
recently contacted the Industrial 
Police Association of the United 
Kingdom and hope to continue 
similar exchanges of ideas and 
co-operation. 


METROPOLITAN CADET 
SCHEME 


Raising Standards 


Details were given last month of 
a new system for training Metro- 
politan Police cadets which is 
designed both to improve the 
already high standard of the Force 
and to maintain a steady supply of 
good quality recruits. 


The basis of the plan is a three- 
year training and educational course 
which ultimately will handle 500 
cadets in each yearly stage. During 
the first year cadets will reside at a 
training school, to be built in the 
Hendon estate, where emphasis will 
be given to general education, 
physical training, and _ character 
building. Second-year cadets will 
move to section houses or hostels, 
where in addition they will get an 
introduction to police work. In the 
third year they will receive a pro- 
gressive instruction in police duties 
to fit them for entry into the Force 
as constables at the age of 19. 


Boys over 174 will not be 
received unless they have three 
G.C.E. passes at O level. But 


flexible arrangements will otherwise 
enable boys to join between the 
ages of 16 and 183. 


Keeping Pace 
Assistant Commissioner T. Mahir 
is in charge of the new scheme. 
Explaining its purpose he said: 


“We have got to take a leaf out 
of the book of industry, where boys 
are taken straight from school, 
trained and kept. This scheme is 
something which had to come. We 
have got to keep pace in this com- 
petitive world.” 

But the scheme is not an 
attempt to turn out a force of 
highly intelligent men who will all 
become Chief Constables, nor will 
the cadets be treated as a corps 
d’elite. It is hoped nonetheless that 
it will attract boys from all types of 


school and many parts of the 
country. 
The first Commandant will be 


Col. N. A. C. Croft, at present in 
command of the Army Apprentices’ 
School. He has a_ distinguished 
record as a polar explorer and man 
of action. 
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Left my Security men 
Safeguard 


SIR PERCY SILLITOE, K.B.E., D.L. 
Late Chief Constable of Sheffield; 
Chief Constable of Glasgow; 
Director-General of M.1.5; 
Director-Generai of International 
Diamond Security Organisation 


Because I have spent all my life 
devising and implementing security 
measures, I have been asked to 
direct this new Security Express 
Service. 


This organisation is a subsidiary 
of Thomas De La Rue and Co. Ltd., 
who are the world’s largest printers 
of bank-notes and, as such, have 
had very wide experience in solving 
security problems of their own. 


Guaranteed Safety for cash in transit 

Briefly, the purpose of the Security 
Express Service is to guarantee that 
cash in transit is delivered, safely 
and without incident, into the hands 
of those for whom it is intended. 











Its operation is simple. Security 
Express Vans armoured against 
ramming and attack, provide a 
Daily Deposit Service to collect 
during and after banking hours 
accumulated cash from shops, stores, 
cinemas, cafes, restaurants, etc., and 
to transport payrolls from the bank 
to your cashier. 

From the moment that the money 
is handed to Security Express until 
it is safely delivered, the cash is the 
responsibility of our Service. Apart 
from the protection the Service pro- 
vides, during handling and transit 
your money is covered for the full 
amount by comprehensive insurance 
policies. 


Sir Percy Sillitoe, K.B.£., D.L., Chairman and Managing Director 


SECURITY EXPRESS LID 


110 BUNHILL ROW : LONDON ° E.C.1 


A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP 





Security at small cost 
The scale of charges for using 
Security Express Service is moderate. 
Against these costs you can set the 
money you save in employees’ time, 
in providing transport and in pre- 
miums for insurance against theft 
of cash in transit. One more advan- 
tage — you need no longer bear the 
moral responsibility of despatching 
your own trusted staff on what may 
well be dangerous missions outside 
the scope of their normal duties. 
At present, the Security Express 
Service operates only in the Metro- 
politan Police Area, but countrywide 
expansion will follow. Write now 
for full explanatory booklet to me: 
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The Law and Departmental Functions 


POINTS THE SECURITY OFFICER MAY HAVE TO COVER 


By Sydney Smith, G.I.F.E. 
Chief Security Officer, Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 


LTHOUGH it is essential that the security officer should 

have an extensive knowledge of the coverage of law 
in respect of the numerous offences with which he may 
possibly have to deal, this knowledge is not constantly 
refreshed, as is the case with his public service counter- 
part, by regular involvement with investigations and 
court procedure. On the contrary, if he is a member 
of a progressive concern recognising the advantages of 
a well supported security service and consequently 
serves in a department of high morale and local prestige, 
the possibility of being involved with anything more 
serious than petty larceny may seldom arise. 

It is this fact however that makes it so important 
that the intelligent officer with thoughts of advancement 
studies the legal aspect of his duties thoroughly, as even 
in the best regulated communities conditions may arise 
in which the knowledge and resourcefulness of the 
officer in investigation, immediate emergency action, or 
procedure may be taxed to the full and should this be 
the case he has to know instinctively what action one 
can and must take to deal with a given situation. 


Effect on Business 

A further advantage the civil policeman has over his 
industrial colleague is that his actions under given 
circumstances are laid down by law and, provided he 
has acted in accordance, the conclusion is inevitable, 
i.e. a prosecution (successful or otherwise) will result. 
This is not necessarily the case in industry. Unless the 
offence contravenes civil law so seriously that the civil 
police have to be brought in (in some instances failure 
to do this may involve the penalty of conspiring to 
defeat the course of justice) each offence has to be 
considered in relation to its effect on production, labour 
relations, or other issues. For example, it would not be 
good business to insist on extreme disciplinary action 
if, under the circumstances, this was likely to result in 
a walk-out or similar action and so disrupt production. 

It is in such circumstances that the security officer’s 
part is completed when he has handed over his report 
to his superior. He may not at times even be advised 
of the final result of his investigations. But this fact 
should not deter him in his future attitude. If he is not 
advised there is usually a very good reason. In most 
instances the case will have been taken over by the 
labour relations department to be dealt with with due 
regard to existing factors. 


Knowledge of Terms 

It is against such eventualities—whatever the ultimate 
result—that the security officer should be prepared by 
diligent study. For instance, he should be acquainted 
with the differences between the terms “‘felonies’’, “‘mis- 
demeanors”’, “offences”, and “crimes.” Felonies con- 
sist of the more serious crimes (manslaughter or griev- 
ous bodily harm), while misdemeanors in general con- 
sist of the relatively speaking less serious types such as 
assaults or libel; and although all are of course offences 
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this term is usually reserved in law for more technical 
deviations while crime in general means the wilful 
breaking of the law which is itself divided into Com- 
mon Law, and Law by Statute. 

It will be seen therefore that at some point in investi- 
gations the security officer will have to decide (a) what 
type of offence he is investigating; (5) if it is punishable 
by law; and (c) if so, whether this be under Common 
Law, Statute Law, or perhaps both. It would be out of 
place here to discuss the finer details of such terms, as 
these are already adequately covered by many excel- 
lent publications, but possibly sufficient has been said 
to emphasise how important it is for the security officer 
to be able to recognise and quote these various defini- 
tions irrespective of whether the occurrence being in- 
vestigated occurred on or away from the premises under 
his care. If the former, the police may have to be advised 
(or may appear, having been called in from another 
source); if the latter, they may request co-operation in 
arranging for a person or persons to be interviewed or 
taken from the premises. In such instances it is essen- 
tial that the security officer be conversant with the 
powers and limitations of both himself as (in law) a 
private individual and the civil police (as the official 
representatives of the law) in respect of powers of 
arrest or similar action. 

It cannot be expected of course that he should be 
able to quote chapter and verse of whatever statute 
has been broken. There are several little pocket refer- 
ence books providing this information in condensed 
form. But is is important that he memorise the more 
common ones, those, for example, covering petty 
larceny. One finds the layman is suitably impressed by 
a casual reference to the provisions of “ such and such ” 
an Act, and this often helps to “‘ loosen up”’ a suspect 
in the course of an investigation. 


Range of Investigations 

Such investigations are wide in scope. In legal par- 
lance they will either be offences in connection with 
property (or possessions) which, so far as the officer 
is concerned, will probably be the most common, 
offences against the person, or offences against the 
community. There are various other legal offences but 
they cannot be so conveniently grouped and it is un- 
likely that the security officer will be actively engaged 
in connection with these except on rare occasions; in- 
vestigation into these (and indeed into most except 
purely technical offences) usually requires the approval 
of a member of the senior management and, where such 
investigations involve employees, may require consulta- 
tion at an early stage with the personnel manager. 

The value of good liaison between Security and 
Personnel Departments cannot be over-stressed, and 
the advice and opinion of the personnel manager 
should be sought as soon as practicable as, under 
present day industrial administration he is a person 
who, by his contacts and everyday duties in labour rela- 
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tions, is best able to assess the possible scope and effect 
of investigations. The resources of his department too 
are such that he will be able to provide the essential 
background information on the people likely to be 
involved. In many instances the eventual decision 
whether or net to prosecute or what alternative action 
to take where this is permissible will be taken by him 
after consultation with the investigating officer and 
higher management. 
Anonymous Letters 

The actual offences likely to be encountered, even 
though not as extensive as those of the civil police, 
nevertheless cover a sufficiently wide field to range 
from the occasional anonymous letter down to the 
common petty larceny. 

The anonymous (poison pen) type of letter has pur- 
posely been quoted as usuaily the potential damage in 
a restricted community and the amount of investigation 
involved in the offence are out of all proportion to the 
ease of initiating it, while the distress caused to the 
recipient needs no emphasis. The question whether 
the contents are true or not—although this may have 
to be taken into account—is of secondary importance 
to that of tracing the writer and so limiting the possi- 
bility of further mischief as quickly as possible. Abso- 
lute discretion is essential, especially in the early stages 
of investigation, and it is in connection with this type 
of offence that the officer needs to have the soundest 
possible reputation, as clearly the victim is unlikely to 
even approach him (or agree to his being brought in) 
unless convinced that the investigation will be con- 
ducted efficiently and discreetly. 

These cases are fortunately rare but when they do 
occur they will often cause dislocation to the officer’s 
individual routine. This is because the result has to be 
achieved quickly and very little of the work involved 
can be delegated. However, whatever the effort, the 
community has the fundamental right to be protected. 
The word “ community” is used advisibly. One often 
hears the advice that recipients of such missives should 
burn and ignore them, but it should always be remem- 
bered that the senders are abnormal in mind and as 
such are as big a danger to the community as to the 
individual directly concerned. A negative attitude to 
them acts as a spur—not a deterrent. 

Immoral Relations 

Another problem requiring careful handling is that 
of immoral relations between members of opposite sexes 
one or both of whom may be already of married status. 
In general, the morals of employees are of no concern 
to managements, but should such a relationship, which 
may have developed through contacts in the firm in 
which the parties are employed, turn sour, become 
the subject of complaint by an aggrieved party, or be- 
come so blatant as to cause staff repercussions, the 
labour relations department may be forced to take 
notice and may enlist the services of the security officer 
to investigate the background. Again, cases of this kind 
require handling with discretion and with a full appreci- 
ation of the frailties of human nature. In other words 
the duty of the officer is to act strictly and impartially 
in respect of the consequences from the behaviour. He 
must confine himself to this and leave any condemna- 
tion or expressions of opinion in respect of character 
or morality to others. 
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Sexual offences or assaults during employment are 
fortunately not common, but these too necessitate the 
most delicate handling. Should the officer have a case 
of this nature on his hands he must proceed strictly in 
accordance with established practice, keeping his superi- 
ors conversant with his current actions and preparing 
statements with meticulous regard to accuracy. 

The calling-in of a woman member of the staff of 
suitable status (the female personnel officer or the clinic 
matron are examples) is important for these cases, if 
not properly conducted, can so easily bring unwarranted 
discredit to a company. 


Cases of Larceny 

At the other extreme, larceny is not at all uncommon 
as stealing from an industrial firm appears so often to 
be accepted as normal practice by quite respectable 
and normally law-abiding people who will boast of 
what they have “ scrounged’”’ or “ knocked off” in a 
similar manner to that type of person who feels no 
qualms of conscience jn trying to evade income tax or 
customs duties. These characters, who would be horri- 
fied if classed as thieves, will help themselves to items 
of stock without a second thought, and while firms be- 
come resigned to a certain amount of pilferage they do 
expect the security department to be effective in helping 
to keep it below a manageable level. 

The prevalence of pilferage depends to a large extent 
on the product manufactured and the materials stocked, 
and the first essential in controlling it is early notification 
of loss reinforced by a system of observant patrols. The 
department must also ensure the gates are efficiently 
manned and, if the raw materials or finished product 
is easily marketable or consumable, spot examinations 
of personnel and searches of vehicles act as a deterrent. 
The right to do this must, of course, have been previ- 
ously negotiated with the appropriate bodies. It must 
also be ensured that other less obvious methods of 
getting materials off the premises are examined and 
effective measures taken to discourage them. ** Border 
patrols”’ at irregular intervals to check on whether 
materials are being “ cached’ near or over the peri- 
meter boundary are necessary, together with a tight 
system of internal check. By these means it is often 
possible to become aware of stock deficiences before the 
attempt is made to remove materials from the premises, 
and one or two apprehensions during the attempts has 
a salutory effect over a considerable period. 

The system of internal control over materials must be 
good if a successful investigation of theft is to be made 
as it is obvious that one must be able first to identify 
with some certainty that the material does belong to 
the company; and where the commodity is not easily 
identifiable when once removed from its normal place 
(unpackaged foodstuffs in food suppliers say, or copper 
tubing in engineering works) one may have to rely on 
the evidence of the control system to prove to the 
management or court the exact amount of similar 
material by which stock is deficient and within reason- 
able limits the pericd in which the deficiency was first 
noted. 


Dealing with Fraud 
It will be realised from the above that many security 
arrangements quite outside the direct control of the 
continued on p. 154 
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The Gloucestershire County Force has appointed an 
officer who, in combining the posts of Crime Prevention 
Officer and Public Relations Officer, is responsible for 
ensuring that each member of the Force is trained and 
active in both spheres. He is Inspector R. B. Thomas 
who has contributed these notes on the Force’s approach. 


Gloucester’s System 
Links P.R. and Prevention 


Methods to Gain Local Interest 


HE fact that the Police Public 

Relations Officer does not have 
journalistic experience has not pre- 
sented any great problem. 

I do feel, however, that it is very 
necessary for a Police Public Rela- 
tions Officer to be a serving police 
officer with a fairly wide experience 
of police work. I do not consider 
this to be a job for a civilian; the 
Public Relations Officer must not 
only understand police work and 
procedure, he must also appreciate 
the problems of both police officers 
and members of the public. It is, 
therefore, essential that he has lived 
and worked as a, policeman. 

His main task is to make the 
public aware of the life and work 
of the police, to publicise the many 
services which they are able to offer, 
and in this manner enlist public 


support and co-operation in the 
fight against crime. 
There is no doubt that many 


people are unaware of what we do 
and it is the Public Relations Offi- 
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cer’s job to put them in the picture. 
In doing this, their interest can be 
stimulated and their support ob- 
tained. 


Liaison with Press 

The local press is the best medium 
for publicising local police forces. 
We now receive the utmost co- 
operation from all newspapers cir- 
culating within Gloucestershire and 
we see to it that they are supplied 
with up-to-date and accurate in- 
formation on crime and all other 
items of local interest. This primarily 
is the duty of Divisional Press Liai- 
son Officers (Chief Inspectors or 
Inspectors) who are responsible for 
passing this information to the local 
press at daily conferences. At the 
same time, all newspapers can and 
do contact the Public Relations 
Officer if they require further assist- 
ance. 

Regular Police Bulletins, prepared 
by the Public Relations Officer, are 
published in all local newspapers. 






A general 
view of 
Gloucester- 
shire’s 
recently 
re-designed 
Information 
Room. 





Inspector Thomas 


These bulletins contain features ex- 
plaining how the police go about 
their job of preventing and detecting 
crime and protecting life and pro- 
perty. Reference is made to topical 
matters which are presenting prob- 
lems to both the public and police, 
such as the parking of vehicles 
without lights at night, with a simple 
explanation of the law on the sub- 
ject. The history of the Force is 
briefly discussed with descriptions 
of the training and work of police 
officers. Notes on recent legislation 
are also included. The public is 
advised how to report suspicious 
incidents and advice on crime pre- 
vention is given. 

The theme of these bulletins is 
co-operation between public and 
police and how best it can be 
achieved. “*Do’s” and “ don’t’s” 
are kept to a minimum whilst, by 
reference to local events, every effort 
is made to make the features attrac- 
tive and thus stimulate public 
interest. 


Voice of Force 

It is difficult to see how the posts 
of Crime Prevention Officer and 
Public Relations Officer can be 
divorced. The Public Relations Offi- 
cer is the voice of his police force 
and, whilst using that voice to stimu- 
late interest in the police, he can 
see to it that the public is put on 
the defensive against crime. But, 
and this should be stressed, he must 
first obtain the interest of the pub- 
lic in his force. It is local interest 
that counts. Once he has achieved 
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SCOTLAND 
MACKINLAY'S 


DETECTIVE AGENCY 
& GUARD SERVICES 


93 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW 
Tel.: City 5602 


Established 12 years 


Scotland’s 
first guard service 
an all-Scottish 
service 


All lawful investigations 


Security Guards and Patrols, 
with or without trained Alsatian guard dogs, 
supplied for Works and Warehouses 


* 


Escorts for money and valuables 
Undercover work 


Armoured car available for 


special assignments 


R. IAIN MACKINLAY, C.P.LS., 
Chief and Principal 


Member, Association British Detectives, and 
Industrial Police Association. 
Scottish Representative of the 


World Secret Service Association. 



































No worries about whethera 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 
Watchman’s Portable Clock. This 
simple system ensures 
that personnel 
are alert 
and time- 
conscious. 
Numbered 
keys are 
installed at 
strategic 
points. As the 
patrol visits 
each point he 
turns the appropriate key in his 
portable Watchman’s Clock. The 
time and the number of the station 
checked is automatically 
recorded, and cannot be tampered 
with as the clock can only be 
opened by a master key. 
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English Clock Systems 












Watchman’s 
Portable 
Clock 


A branch of 
179-185 GREAT PORTLAND ST rylaeny 
LONDON, W.1. LANGHAM 7228 [iM Division of 
Branch offices in 


ul ry 
Birmingham, Manchester, SMITHS 


Glasgow, Belfast. 


Grab attacks are increasing . . . 


Will a member of your staff face brutal 
assault while conveying your organisation's 
wages. takings or valuables? It need not 
happen. The new police-recommended Sec- 
urity Alarm Case will protect your staff from 
injury, protect your money and provide a 
formidable deterrent against attack. This 
remarkable case is just one of the many new 
security aids that are available from Security 
Products Limited. Write today for full details. 
Free Security Advice Bureau 

By this completely free service vou can have 
your security thoroughly tested and be advised 
accordingly. Just ring LANgham 4746. 
SECURITY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


366 GRAYS INN ROAD; W.C 1 
Telenhone : TERminus 4303/5 


Police-recommended 
Security Alarm Case 


For free illustrated brochure, 
simply send in your letterhead 
marked ‘alarm case.’ 
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that then the stage is set for the 
introduction of crime prevention. It 
is, therefore, essential that the Pub- 
lic Relations Officer has the Press 
on his side and he must be pre- 
pared, consistent with his respon- 
sibilities as a police officer, to work 
with them. 

The employment of posters, pam- 
phlets, notices to motorists, book- 
markers, and other forms of crime 
prevention publicity are a natural 
sequel. The planning, preparation, 
and presentation of talks to the 
many various societies, “* at homes” 
and tours of police headquarters, 
participation in exhibitions, presen- 
tation of crime prevention films at 
cinemas, to mention only a few of 
the activities in this sphere, are the 
responsibility of the Public Relations 
Officer. In all these activities he 
must grasp the opportunity to em- 
phasise the importance of crime 
prevention and, above all, the neces- 
sity for establishing practical co- 
operation between police and public. 


Memo for Officers 


So much for the public. Now for 
the police. What part does the Pub- 
lic Relations Officer play within his 
force? He is responsible to his 
Chief Constable for planning, train- 
ing members of the force in crime 
prevention methods, and for co- 
ordinating their work in this sphere. 
It is his task to ensure that every 
member of the force is a Crime Pre- 
vention Officer. This is vitally im- 
portant, for unless each and every 
police officer understands and prac- 
tices crime prevention then the 
whole-hearted support of the public 
in this .connection is difficult to 
obtain. 

Force policy in respect of public 
relations must be explained to every 
member and uniform procedure laid 
down. In the Gloucester Force a 
memorandum concerning the atti- 
tude of the police to the public has 
been prepared and distributed to 
each member who now knows what 
is expected. The ideal to be aimed 
at is that every officer in the force 
should be an active Crime Preven- 
tion and Public Relations Officer. 
This requires training but all our 
efforts are directed to this end. 

The Public Relations Officer 
should not remain detached in an 
office at headquarters. He must get 
out and about in the divisions so 
that he can keep his fingers on the 
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PREVENTION'S CLIMB TO PROMINENCE 


By Thomas Fawcett 


This lively review by an “old hand” looks back over the stages by 
which the value of modern techniques has become generally recognised. 


= prevention seems a com- 
paratively modern subject but 
it is by no means as new as is 
sometimes imagined. 

Right from the start of organised 
policing in 1829, it was firmly laid 
down that prevention of crime was 
one of the fundamental objectives 
and ** must be regarded as equal in 
importance to criminal investigation 
and the pursuit of lawbreakers”’. 
The policy was put into operation 
by the first Commissioners of the 
Metropolitan Police and has always 
been followed by progressive chiefs 
since. 

But, of course, it was mainly done 
by active patrolling and general 
supervision of property and people, 
and it was not until recent times, 





pulse of both public and police 
opinion. He must not only be able 
to appreciate public reaction, he 
should also consider what police 
officers are thinking. And then, hav- 
ing assessed the trends of both 
police and public opinion he must 
endeavour to direct them to the 
main objective—the prevention of 
crime—which will, in itself, lead to 
a better relationship between police 
and public. 

If one accepts what has been 
written, it is indeed difficult to ap- 
preciate how the responsibilities for 
public relations and crime preven- 
tion can be assigned other than to 
one and the same officer. 
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The emblem used by the Force 
in its Press and publicity matter. 


when mass propaganda mediums 
arrived, that the idea of alerting the 
ordinary citizen against crime came 
into being. And it is rather curious 
to recall that at first it was regarded 
with a great deal of suspicion in 
some circles! 

My own experience in this started 
as far back as 1932, when—as an 
enthusiastic young policeman—I 
contributed an article to a national 
newspaper entitled ‘* Holidays—the 
Harvest Time for Housebreakers ”’, 
dealing with the question of safe- 
guarding homes during the annual 
holidays. The subject was then novel 
enough to merit centre page treat- 
ment! 

So far as I am aware, this was 
the first time crime prevention for 
the ordinary citizen was raised in 
the Press, and it is pleasant to re- 
flect that one had a small hand in 
the beginning of a subject which is 
now recognised as vitally important. 


Previous Hostility 

As with so many other new ideas, 
however, the way of the pioneers 
was not easy, and they certainly 
received little encouragement from 
officialdom. Although the police 
Press published several articles on 
the subject during the next few 
years, both from other contributors 
and myself, the general attitude of 
the authorities was dead against our 
efforts to enlighten the public on 
how to protect its property. Many 
senior, and even C.I.D., officers 
strongly condemned crime preven- 
tion publicity as likely to give 
criminals useful information, and in 
my own Force it was made very 
plain that it would be advisable to 
use a nom-de-plume for journalistic 
ventures of this kind. 

However, there was some soften- 
ing of this opposition when the 
Departmental Committee on Detec- 
tive Work and Procedure of 1938 
approved—with some reservations 
—a general policy of attempting to 
gain public co-operation in prevent- 
ing crime. 


Pioneer Efforts 
The first senior officer to realise 
the value of public relations policy 
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was undoubtedly Captain W. J. 
Hutchinson, C.B.E., then Chief 
Constable of Brighton. Even in pre- 
war days he issued sound advice to 
the public regarding both crime and 
road safety, and it was not surpris- 
ing that Brighton was chosen as the 
venue of the first official Police 
Exhibition shortly after the war. The 
stated objects were to enlighten the 
public on how much carelessness 
contributed to crime, and to suggest 
how property owners could cultiv- 
ate self-defence and co-operate with 
the police against criminals. 

But before this effort there had 
been a localised crime prevention 
campaign in 1943 in Sussex, where 
the county Force and several bor- 
ough Forces were amalgamated 
during the war under the command 


of Sir John Ferguson. Posters, 
limericks, cartoons, film flashes, 
tableaux, and many other oppor- 


tunities were used to hammer home 
the lesson that a great deal of crime 
could be prevented by sensible pre- 
cautions on the part of ordinary 
citizens. Many original ideas from 
members of the Force were utilised 
and there was excellent co-operation 
from the Press, cinemas, theatres, 
education authorities, works’ man- 
agements, insurance companies, and 
social organisations. More important 
still, there was an immediate drop 
in crime and a considerable jump in 
the rate of detections. 

Two years later, another approach 
was made in Sussex, this time the 
scheme being extended to include 
shop keepers, licensees, garage prop- 
rietors, farmers, motorists, and cyc- 
lists. And, probably for the first 
time, there was a systematic “ tie- 
up” with newspapers and periodi- 
cals by “* feeding ”* them with weekly 
information. 

The results were successful enough 
to prompt many similar efforts in 
other parts of the country, the exact 
scale varying according to the views 
of individual police Chiefs. 


Road Safety Example 

The introduction of the first 
National Road Safety campaign by 
the Ministry of Transport in 1946 
greatly helped in legitimising further 
police publicity. Several road safety 
exhibitions were organised by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents and local authorities 
were urged to hire them for public 
display. In practically all cases, the 
police were given the job of organis- 
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ing local arrangements and once the 
idea of policemen running exhibi- 
tions, film shows, etc., in connection 
with road safety was accepted, it 
was a natural step forward to include 
crime prevention publicity, and 
eventually to organise exhibitions 
and displays concentrating solely 
on this subject. 

Both crime and road accidents 
had news value, a factor which 
brought about the best opportunity 
for co-operation between the police 
and local Press which had yet arisen. 
In my own Force, for instance, we 
acquired a Chief Constable who had 
vigorous ideas on publicity on all 
aspects of police work and, in con- 
trast to former experience, I was 
detailed for Press and_ publicity 
duties, particularly concentrating on 
crime prevention and road safety. 


Value of Films 

During and after the war, the 
Crown Film Unit made several ex- 
cellent films on crime and fire pre- 
vention, road safety, and police 
recruiting, but unfortunately this 
industrious and successful organisa- 
tion expired in one of the successive 
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economic crises, although most of 
the films are still obtainable on loan 
through the Central Office of In- 
formation. 

Some excellent commercial films 
with a strong security theme were 
then produced, notably “ The Blue 
Lamp”, and several Forces began 
to bring out their own local films. 
The general use of the 16mm, film 
proved a tremendous asset and many 
police Forces acquired portable pro- 
jectors for showing crime and safety 
films to a wide range of organisa- 
tions, such as youth clubs, local 
councils, chambers of commerce, or 
parent-teacher organisations, In my 
own Force we also evolved, after 
much trial and error, a mobile 
cinema which attracted more atten- 
tion than it perhaps deserved be- 
cause the vehicle used was an old 
Black Maria. 

Further Advances 

The earlier steps were followed 
by another striking effort at Brighton 
in 1951, the “* Beat the Burglar” 
exhibition, and the success of this 
initiated several more police exhibi- 
continued on p. 145 
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BLACKPOOL FORCE’S EXHIBITION STAND 


In conjunction with the National Conference of the Old People’s Welfare 
Council, attended by delegates from all parts of the country, Blackpool Police 
last month staged a crime prevention exhibition, stressing a ‘Safety in the 
Home’ theme. This picture shows the stand. 
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Total Crime Still Higher 


gape sae figures of indictable 
offences known to the police in 
1959 showed an increase on those 
for 1958, Mr. Butler disclosed to 
the House of Commons on 13th 
April. 

In a written answer to Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke, the Home Secre- 
tary added that the proportionate 
increases were greatest in the groups 
of offences classified as frauds and 
false pretences, violence against the 
person and sexual offences. In the 
larceny and breaking and entering 
groups the increases were much 
smaller than those for 1958. The 
increase in the total number of 
indictable offences known to the 
police was 7.8 per cent; the increase 
in 1958 was 14.8 per cent. 

Mr. Butler gave tables showing 
the comparative increases in the 
various crime categories compared 
with those of the previous year. 

The provisional totals of indict- 
able offences known to the police 
are given in the table. 





Larceny ... al “oe 
Breaking and entering ... 

Receiving 5 oe 
Frauds and false pretences 
Sexual offences ... 


Violence against the person ... 


Other offences 


TOTAL 


The larceny figure for 1959 


showed an increase of 8.9 per cent 
as against an increase of 13.4 per 
cent the previous year. Breaking 
and entering increased 2.2 per cent 
as against 24.8; receiving 2.5 as 
against 16.0; frauds and false pre- 
tences 15.8 against 12.1; sexual 
offences 13.2 as against a drop of 
5.1 in the previous year; violence 
against the person a rise of 14.3 as 
against 10.7: and other offences 4.9 
as against 11.1. 
Youthful Offenders 
Mr. Butler added that the provi- 


sional figures showed that the num- 





1958 1959 
409,388 445,888 
131.132 133.962 

10,002 10.254 

29.415 34.061 

17,691 20,024 

12/137 13.875 

16.744 17°561 
626,509 675,625 





ber of persons found guilty of 
indictable offences increased by 4 
per cent. The increase among per- 
sons aged 17 and under 21 was 4 
per cent and among young persons 
aged 14 and under 17 it was 7 per 
cent; the increases in their popula- 
tions could, however, account for 
half the increase in the former age 
group and for considerably more in 
the latter. There was a_ small 
decrease in the number of children 
under 14 found guilty. 


POINTS FROM ANNUAL REPORTS 


Information om trends and deve- 
lopments in 1959 from different 
parts of the country, though agree- 
ing in general with the figures given 
above, show that the consistent 
crime increases of 1958 have now 
given way to considerable local 
variations. 


DORSET’S GOOD 
DECREASE 


The Chief Constable of Dorset 
reports a decline in crime of 4.1 per 
cent, with an improvement of 4.9 
per cent in the number of cases 
detected. Actual totals were 4,037, 
and 45.3 per cent. A _ special 
decrease is seen of breaking and 
burglary offences—no less than 
20.6 per cent. While giving credit to 
the fact that the Force’s full 
strength has enabled preventive pat- 
rols to be carried out, Mr. Green- 
wood finds the primary reason in 
the enthusiasm and keenness of his 
Force. 
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High Detection at Dudley 

Mr. C. W. Johnson, Chief Con- 
stable of Dudley, reports that at 881 
the crime figures reached the 
highest ever, and he calls attention 
to the new high level in offences 
against the person. Against this pic- 
ture, the rate of breakings was only 
three higher at 168. The total num- 
ber of detections was also well 
above the average for the country, 
in the breaking class reaching 63.7 
per cent. 


Leicestershire and Rutland 

Mr. J. A. Taylor, M.B.E., also 
has to record an increase in crime 
of 3,740 against 3,480, with a 
higher level of breakings, and a rise 
in the larceny figures of 2,762 
against 2,547. In these counties, 
however, there was a decrease in 
offences against the person. 

Mr. Taylor is concerned to show 
that despite the seriousness of 
crime and losses of property, the 
huge figures of deaths and injuries 
(and their cost) in road accidents 
puts the relative problems into per- 
spective. 


Wallasey’s Juvenile Problem 
The crime figures for Wallasey 


: Press 


reached a new peak in 1959, says 
Mr. W. Marshall, there being an 
increase of 29 per cent to 1,881. But 
the main increase is in larceny of, 
for instance, bicycles and not in 
more serious classes, though break- 
ings went up by 23 per cent. 

The Chief Constable notes the 
high incidence of juvenile offenders 
and attaches special responsibility 
to lack of interest by parents. 


SOUTHEND BANK 
CONFERENCES 


One item brought out by the 
Chief Constable of Southend-on- 
Sea is the value of conferences the 
Force has had with bank managers 
in promoting crime prevention. 
They may be extended to other 
bodies. 


Crime rose to the highest peak 
known — 3,168 — but the detection 
percentage also rose to 55 against 
48 in 1958, which gives special satis- 
faction. Mr. W. A. McConnach 
notes that adverse publicity in the 
towards the police may 
account for difficulties of recruiting. 


continued on p, 140 
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CRIMINALS MORE DANGEROUS 
Sir Laurence Dunne’s Judgment 


In a Press interview last month, 
Sir Laurence Dunne, who has 
retired as chief Metropolitan magis- 
trate, gave his views on the present 
crime situation. He thought that 
criminals were much more danger- 
ous than ever before because there 
is now a class of comparatively 


Annual Reports 
continued from p. 139 


STEADY AT 
TYNEMOUTH 


The report from Mr. J. J. Scott, 
Chief Constable of Tynemouth, 
shows that 1958’s crime reduction 
against 1957 has again been main- 
tained in 1959—the actual figure 
being 855 against 857. Breakings 
went down too, especially in houses, 
but larceny increased. 

Mr. Scott makes an appeal to the 
public to co-operate in prevention 
and in reporting anything suspi- 
cious. 


young people who have made a 
study of crime and bring great intel- 
ligence to it. 

Many of them, he said, have an 
excellent knowledge of mechanisms 
and are completely reckless. 

On the question of punishment, 
though terms of imprisonment 
were probably heavier than before 
the war, he believed the young 
criminal was ready to gamble that 
he would not be caught. But it 
would be a real deterrent if detec- 
tion and arrest could be made more 
certain by increasing the size and 
efficiency of the police forces and 
allying that to severe punishment. 

No Common Cause 

Crime had no single cause, Sir 
Laurence said. The lack of parental 
discipline was one factor, caused in 
part by the fact that the State now 
bears a lot of the expenses the 
father used to bear and which made 
him exercise control. Another was 
the high earnings of young people, 
which made some of them want 
even more. 


AWARDS TO SECURITY 
OFFICERS 

Commendation Certificates have 
been presented by Securicor, Ltd., 
to two of the company’s internal 
security guards for prompt action 
on duty which averted serious loss. 

One goes to Inspector J. V. 
Egan who, during a routine inspec- 
tion of lorries leaving the main gate 
of premises at Beckton on 13th 
April, stopped a truck and dis- 
covered 10cwt of scrap iron hidden 
under containers. He questioned the 
driver and was not satisfied with 
his replies. The man was found to 
have given a false name and address 
and was taken to the police station, 
where he confessed to having 
stolen the metal. Charged with lar- 
ceny at East Ham Magistrates 
Court, he was fined £10 and bound 
over for 12 months. 

Security Guard C. J. Westacott 
receives the other award. While pat- 
rolling an_ electrical equipment 
works at Waltham Abbey last 
month, he saw a fire in a nearby 
furniture factory and called the fire 
brigade. It was extinguished without 
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CRIME REVIEW 


It is encouraging news that, in the case of the security of commercial 
and industrial premises, emphasis this month can be placed on the relative 
failure of large scale safe attempts, though a big G.P.O. haul has to be 
recorded. While attention must be given to transport and property raids, 
the success in detecting two gangs in the London and Kent areas deserves 


first place in the survey. 


Collecting Centre Discovered 


A raid by officers of Scotland 
Yard’s Flying Squad on 12th April 
led to the discovery in a piggery at 
Hornsey of property stolen from 
lorries worth some £20,000, two 
lorries, and two cars. In the build- 
ings were nearly 100 television sets 
valued at £5,000, and detectives 
found indications that the centre 


had handled other hauls, such as 
tinned foodstuffs and fruit. 

One large lorry in the yard had 
been sprayed black and an attempt 
made to alter the engine number. 
Equipment was present for the dis- 
mantling of parts. This comprised 
a van fitted as a workshop contain- 
ing oxy-acetylene gear, and mech- 
anically operated saws. 


Kent Headquarters at Farm 


The Hornsey success was pre- 
ceded at the beginning of the month 
by a combined operation on the 
part of the Kent and Scotland Yard 
C.L.Ds. Following information §re- 
ceived, a raid on a farm in the 
Maidstone area found a large haul 
of booty with evidence that the 
buildings had been used as a re- 
ceiving headquarters and a centre 
for the dismantling of stolen lorries. 

In a barn was a big articulated 


£13,000 P.O. THEFT 


The main G.P.O. loss was from 
an office at Feltham, Middlesex. 
On the night of the 2Ist, a gang 
blew the safe and stole £6,000 worth 
of postal orders and £7,000 worth 
of National Savings stamps. Entry 
to the office was through a window 
at the rear. The haul could be 
negotiated, said a G.P.O. spokes- 


man. 
LOCKS JAMMED 


Besides the unusual incident at 
a Midland Bank in Maidenhead 
given above, another branch at 
Grays, Essex, escaped loss on the 
23rd, when a gelignite gang tried to 
blow the strongroom but managed 
only to jam the locks. 


G.P.O. WAGES LOST 

Two Post Office employees were 
attacked on the 14th by three men 
in Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 
London, as they were about to 
enter a telephone exchange with 
wages for the staff. Their bag was 
snatched. In it was £790. 
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lorry reported stolen in Lond6én a 
matter of hours before. It contained 
corned beef worth £5,000. An effort 
had been made to disguise the lorry 
by repainting. 

A container was also found which 
was identified as having once held 
cigarettes valued at £28,000 stolen 
at Barnet. Other property included 
cases Of shoes, part of a consign- 
ment worth £3,000 stolen in East 
London. 





WEEK-END RAID 
FRUSTRATED 


Cleaner’s P.O. Visit 


A gang which had made careful 
preparations to cut open safes at a 
Post Office in High Street North, 
East Ham, was foiled by the routine 
visit of a cleaner on the morning 
of Sunday, 3rd April. He found that 
the side door was jammed and re- 
ported it to the supervisor who lives 
nearby. He in turn fortunately took 
no chances and dialled 999. 

The police discovered the gang 
had eluded them by minutes. They 
had a lookout on the roof and an 
electric buzzer for alarm. Two of 
the smaller safes were hot from the 
cutting gear which, of modern type, 
had been left behind. The main 
safes, containing a large sum of 
cash, had not been touched, and 
only about £20 was actually taken. 

The gang might have been caught 
on the spot had the cleaner gone 
direct to the police station 200 yards 
away. 


MIDLAND BANK CASE 


Employee’s Visit Discovers 
Gang 

A Sunday morning visit by a 
member of the staff of a Midland 
Bank branch at High Street, 
Maidenhead, led to the discovery 
that an attempt was being made to 
raid the bank. 

On 10th April the bank clerk 
found he could not get into the 
building. He immediately informed 
the police. They surrounded and 
entered the bank. 

Later in the month four men were 
committed for trial after being 
charged at Maidenhead Magistrates’ 
Court with breaking and entering 
the bank. It was alleged by the 
prosecution that they were “ caught 
red-hot ’’ in the vaults. The police, 
it was said, found gelignite and safe 
breaking equipment. Material round 
the night safe had been drilled out 
and the key covers of the main safe 
had been removed. 


ATTEMPT AT MARTINS 


Following the abortive effort by 
a gang in March to break into the 


strongroom of a Martins Bank 
branch at Westminster, another 
branch at Rochester, Kent, was 


visited on 20th April. But here, too, 
the attempt was fruitless. The gang 
appear to have been disturbed. 
Equipment and explosives were 
found at the rear of the building 
when the staff arrived. 





Other Safe Raids 


£2,000 TAKEN 


At Sealand Road, Chester, on 
18th April, a gang blew the safe 
in the premises of T. Wall & Sons 
Ltd., ice cream makers, and escaped 
with some £2,000. Much of the cash 
was in coin. 


A FAILURE 


The watchman was bound by two 
masked men and an attempt made 
to blow open two safes at Schweppes 
mineral water factory in Long Lane, 
Liverpool, last month. An explosive 
charge was used on one safe which 
the intruders failed to open. Gelig- 
nite had been placed in the keyhole 
of the other but had not detonated. 
There was no cash in either safe. 
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Crime Review continued 


Dairies a Target 

More than £1,000 was taken after 
a safe had been blown at the offices 
of Northern Dairies Ltd., Bridling- 
ton, on the 10th, The money was 
in small cash and had been paid in 
by the roundsmen. 

A gelignite gang who used explo- 
sives on two safes at a Guildford 
dairy early on the 19th got only 
about £100 in silver and copper 
from one of the safes. 

They abandoned their attempt on 
the second safe after the explosives 
failed to open it. 


£500 from sub-P.O. 

From a sub-Post Office in South 
Kenton thieves stole £500 in cash, 
stamps, and orders after blowing 
the safe on the 7th. And the safe 
itself was taken with £200 in it from 
an East Kent bus garage at Deal. 


MINISTRY SAFE STOLEN 

Weighing 3 cwt., a safe was taken 
on the 24th from Ministry of Labour 
offices in Holbeach Road, Catford. 
It held £1,250 in savings certifi- 
cates, £200 in savings stamps, and 
£50 in cash. 


Cash Attacks 


£1,600 SNATCHED 
INSIDE OFFICE 


In a calculated raid on Centenary 
House, the main offices of Eccles 
and District Co-operative Society, 
on 12th April, a thief followed the 
cashier into a staff room, snatched 
a bag containing £1.600 in cash, and 
escaped in a waiting car. The cashier 
had just returned from neighbour- 
ing Swinton. He was apparently 
trailed and the thief wore a white 
overall to give the impression of 
being an employee. 


Outside Bank 

At Newcastle on the 19th a man 
attempted an attack on an Indian 
trader as he left his bank in Blen- 
heim Street. He was carrying £1,000 
in a briefcase. But he managed to 
hold on to it, despite being struck 
on the head, and indeed to chase 
his assailant before collapsing. 


Quick Thinking 
There was a nasty incident at 
Leytonstone, Essex, on the 7th when 
three thugs savagely attacked a dir- 
ector of a building firm, Kind & 
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Company, of Lancaster Road, as he 
left his car on returning from the 
bank with wages worth £1,400. 

He was struck with steel bars, 
though the cash was actually carried 


by his assistant. The assistant 
spotted an employee coming out of 
the office and quickly threw the 
bag over the wall to him, where- 
upon the gang escaped in a van. 


Trick Accident 

A driver taking £1,300 in wages 
to a power station near Tuxford, 
Notts., who fortunately had given 
a lift to a friend, had a narrow 
escape on the ISth when held up 
by three men. They came upon a 
man lying on the ground with a 
second man standing over him. 
When the friend left the car to give 
any possible help he was attacked 
But he managed to jump on the 
radiator of the car and hold on as 
the driver escaped. 

The driver stated later he had 
been doing the journey alone for 
two years. The cash was for em- 
ployers of the Darlington Insulation 
Co. Ltd., of Sheffield. 


Property Raids 
£6,000 Electrical Goods 


One of the biggest hauls in Man- 
chester for some time was made on 
the 13th when thieves escaped with 
a load of washing machines, refrig- 
erators, and other appliances from 
a Hotpoint Ltd. depot in Brough- 
ton Lane, Strangeways. The goods 
had been left at the depot in a van 
overnight and it was this vehicle 
which was driven away. 


CIGARETTES BY THE 
MILLION 


A lorry carrying nearly 34 million 
cigarettes was stolen at Bermondsey 
on the 19th. They were worth 
£35,000. The lorry belonged to 
Northern Ireland Trailers Ltd., and 
was being driven between two 
London depots. The driver stopped 
for a short time in Sweeney Cres- 
cent—and when he returned the 
vehicle was gone. 

From a Tweedside Co-operative 
Society store at Belford, near Ber- 
wick, thieves stole 50,000 cigarettes 
on the 9th; and at Hammersmith on 
the 11th a similar quantity was taken 
after the owner of a shop had been 
tied up. 





MAIL BAGS TAKEN FROM 


TRAIN 

Using the trick of pulling the 
communication cord, thieves stole 
two bags containing registered and 
ordinary mail from a Charing Cross 
to Dartford train on the 9th. The 
bags were put in the guard’s van 
at Bexleyheath. When the train 
stopped in answer to the cord, the 
guard left his van and discovered the 
loss on his return. The registered 
mail is valued at £3,100. 

It seems from various reports 
that a gang was waiting at the spot 
to pick up the bags from the van 
after the accomplice had pulled the 
cord. 

A CULTURED CRIMINAL 

There was a curious case of 
museum thieving at the Manchester 
Museum on the eve of Good Friday. 
Though the building is patrolled at 
night by a watchman, a thief man- 
aged to enter, force storage drawers 
and cases, and take 250 Japanese 
trinkets, worth £2,500. But some 
of the items are registered and will 
be easily recognised. The puzzle is 
why the thief concentrated on the 
Japanese art and ignored valuable 
Greek examples. 





CATTLE THEFTS GIVE 
ALARM 


Cattle rustling is causing increas- 
ing concern in many agricultural 
districts and special patrols to super- 
vise valuable stock and check up on 
suspicious movements of vehicles 
are being urged at several area 
meetings of the National Farmers’ 
Union. 

One of the latest crimes of this 
kind is the theft of five valuable 
breeding cattle from a well-known 
British Friesan herd in Hertford- 
shire. This particular herd repre- 
sents a lifetime’s work to the owner 
who states that he cannot afford to 
replace the stolen cattle and it will 
now take several years to build the 
herd up to normal strength again. 

Tyre marks showed that a large 
vehicle had been backed off the 
road into the field during the night 
and the in-calf heifers, valued at 
£500 each, driven into the vehicle. 

The Farmer and Stockbreeder 
recently commented that in some 
parts it now appears to be as dan- 
gerous to leave cattle in a roadside 
field as it is for a lorry driver to 
leave his vehicle. 
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FIRE SURVEY 


EXPLOSION AND FIRE AT FLOUR MILL 


Unusual Incident: Spark Possible Cause 


a Fire Service were 
recently faced with a_ serious 
and critical fire situation at a flour 
mill in the city which had been 
preceded by a violent explosion at 
midnight. It scattered debris into 
the surrounding streets and awak- 
ened people in the terraced houses 
and tenement buildings nearby. 


Chief Fire Officer Thomas A. 
Kelly, C.B.E., M.LFireE., states in 
his report : 

It is considered that the accident 
may possibly have been caused by 
some metallic foreign body enter- 
ing one of the steel flour bins during 
the input of bulk flour through the 
pneumatic delivery tubes, the metal- 
lic body causing a spark when fal- 
ling and coming into contact with 
the sides of the metal bin, which 
subsequently initiated the explosion. 

Following the explosion there was 
an outbreak of fire in the bulk flour 
in the bins which, due to the car- 
bonaceous nature of flour, rapidly 
developed and involved the entire 
flat roof which was of timber con- 
struction covered with bituminous 
felting. 


Fire-Spread Danger 

A Police Officer patrolling the 
district heard the explosion, which 
was followed simultaneously by a 
very serious large outbreak of fire 
on the roof and upper floors of the 
six-storey building, and immediately 
called the Fire Service who res- 
ponded at 00.54hrs. with a_pre- 
determined attendance of two pump 
escapes and two major pumps with 
a Station Officer-in-Charge. The 
first appliances found that a large 
section of the roof and parts of the 
upper floors were well alight with 
flames shooting out up to SO ft. 
above the roof. 

As it was known that this six- 
storey building contained large 
stocks of flour stored both in buik 
in large concrete or steel silos, ex- 
tending through all floors, and also 
in bags on all floors in parts not 
occupied by silos, there existed a 
serious danger of further secondary 
explosions and a very grave risk of 
fire-spread by means of a gantry at 
top floor level which communicated 
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with the top floor of the adjacent 
five-storey building housing the 
flour milling machinery. 

It was apparent that the upper 
floors had collapsed in parts due 
to the explosion. As internal access 
to the building was very limited it 
was impossible at this stage for fire- 
men to reach any of the upper 
floors in safety. Accordingly main 
jet and twin jet branches were 
quickly placed into operation to sur- 
round the burning building and to 
prevent any spread of fire. 

Blazing Roof 
of the critical situation 
which would 


In view 
rapidly developing, 
demand a number of turntable 
ladders to deal with the inacces- 
sible roof fire and large scale water 
supplies, reinforcements to make 
pumps up to 15 were requested and 
also five turntable ladders, an emer- 
gency tender, control unit, and hose 
laying lorries. 

On arrival of the reinforcing ap- 
pliances the Chief Fire Officer as- 
sumed command, The turntable 
ladders were positioned at strategic 
vantage points on all sides of the 


burning building and large diameter 
monitor jets were soon in operation 
working on to the blazing roof which 
was of flat timber construction 
covered with bituminous felting. 
Finally there were 11 main jets, four 
turntable ladder monitor jets, two 
twin jet branches, and two ground 
monitors in operation projecting 
water from all sides into the burn- 
ing building. 

At 03.26, after 24 hours of very 
determined and close attack from 
all sides it was possible to send the 
“Stop” to Fire Service Control 
indicating that the outbreak had 
been brought under control. 

Over 100 Years Old 

In view of the possible serious 
danger of further explosions or 
structural collapse of the building 
in the early stages of the fire it was 
necessary for the police to arrange 
for the complete evacuation of ap- 
proximatety 200 people occupying 
the surrounding residential property. 

During the course of fire fighting 
operations further falls of dislodged 
brickwork and masonry occurred 
with an ever present danger to all 





The aftermath of the fire disaster at Glasgow a month ago in which 
19 men of the Fire Brigade and Salvage Corps lost their lives. This is a 
picture of a fire appliance buried beneath the collapsed warehouse. 
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DOCK WAREHOUSE SEVERELY DAMAGED 


Bituminous Roof Again Involved 


SERIOUS fire at the West Hornby 

Dock, Bootle, on 18th March 
involved a 600 ft. long warehouse 
and endangered a 5,000 tons ship 
lying alongside. The fire-fighting 
Operations required the combined 
efforts of the Bootle and Liverpool 
Brigades and also of the fire salvage 
vessel, Vigilant, before the three- 
hour struggle gained control. 

One reason for the intensity of 
the blaze was the presence of a 
bitumen-coated metal sheet roof. A 
further important point brought out 
in the report of the Bootle Fire 
Service was that a timber ridge 
beam which ran continuously 
through the party wall transmitted 
fire to the roof of a second section, 
thus partly off-setting the existence 
of fire doors. 





Flour Mill Fire continued 

personnel operating fire fighting jets 
at close quarters to the shell of the 
building, but fortunately no injuries 
from falling debris were sustained 
to anv personnel. 

The premises were owned by 
W. O. & J. Wilson Ltd., and parts 
of the mill are well over 100 years 
old being built of stone. It lay in an 
area of high fire risk in close proxi- 
mity to the dock and warehouse 
areas and only half a mile from a 
major oil storage installation. 

Extensive Damage 

The entire roof of the building, 
which was approximately 80 ft. by 
75 ft. in size, was completely des- 
troyed by fire and part of the upper 
floors collapsed during the course 
of fire fighting operations, fortun- 
ately without any general collapse 
of the outer walls of the building. 

There were approximately 670 
tons of bulk flour stored in the bins, 
all of which were either damaged by 
fire or affected by water. Concrete 
and metal storage bins were all seri- 
ously damaged and affected by fire. 

The supports collapsed of a large 
water storage tank and steel framed 
tower on the roof top, bringing the 
added danger of a total collapse of 
the outer walls. In order to allow 
firemen to gain access to the smoul- 
dering flour on the upper floors, 
demolition contractors had to be 
called to bring down these struc- 
tures and the brigade was in attend- 
ance for some two weeks. 
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In his account Chief Fire Officer 
R. K. Barlow, M.B.E., records : 


Cargoes had been worked during 
the night, work ceasing temporarily 
at 07.00 hrs. At approximately 07.30 
a dock gatesman observed smoke 
issuing from the building and as he 
went to investigate the building 
became involved in fire. 

The main loss at this time was 
apparently adjacent to the partly 
opened loading door on the quay- 
side of the warehouse and at a 
point midships portside with the 
vessel s.s. Brittainy. 

The Brigade Watchroom received 
the call at 97.34 hrs. and on arrival 
of the first attendance comprising 3 
major pumps and E.T. the ware- 
house was well alight, about a 
quarter of the roof being affected, 
and the hull and superstructure 
paintwork of the Brittainy had ig- 
nited. Pumps were made 5 by radio 
telephone as the machines ap- 
proached the fire. 

The warehouse was single storey 
with brick walls and one 18 in. 
party wall which had a central open- 
ing 25 ft. wide by 20 ft. high fitted 
with double fire resisting metal 
doors of a non-self closing type. 
The Brittainy was alongside the 
quay and part of the cargo of 
cotton, calico, cocoa, etc., had been 
discharged. 


Progress of Fire 

The Chief Fire Officer immedi- 
ately responded and at 07.38 made 
pumps 10. By 07.45 about 300 ft. 
of the roof was alight. The metal 
loading doors of the building were 
badly buckled and had become 
dangerous. 

Fire fighting operations were de- 
signed to isolate the ship and to 
prevent spread of fire past the party 
wall to the second 300 ft. section 
of the building. Due to the excellent 
work of all ranks, the burning paint- 
work of the ship was rapidly brought 
under control and the vessel 
breasted off the quay but not before 
the burning rigging had fallen into 
the cargo of cotton in No. 3 hold 
and had ignited it. This hold was 
rapidly and effectively dealt with, 
15 bales of cotton being affected 
together with extensive damage to 


part of the portside paintwork from 
a point midships to No. 3 hold. It 
was possible however for the ship 
to eventually sail according to 
schedule. 

The Mersey Docks & Harbour 
Board’s fire salvage vessel Vigilant, 
which had been in a neighbouring 
dock, was very quickly made avail- 
able and her winches were used to 
partially open a number of jammed 
warehouse loading doors whilst her 
monitors were used for a_ short 
period to cool down burning cargo 
adjacent to these doors. 

Eight major pumps operated from 
open water and a total of 22 main 
branches were used, together with 
two turntable ladder monitors, and 
were successful in containing the 
fire. By approximately 08.40 hrs. 
the fire was surrounded and it was 
possible to return a stop message 
at 10.46hrs. Due to the bulk of 
the cargo consisting of baled cot- 
ton, it was not possible to withdraw 
the last machine until the following 
day, and crews in fact were working 
from hydrants damping down the 
cotton until the 31st. 


Cause Unknown 


Careful investigation by both 
police and fire brigade officers has 
led to no definite conclusion being 
reached and the cause of fire has 
been returned as “* Unknown”. 

About one half of the warehouse 
and contents were however severely 
damaged by fire. 

The officers and men of the 
London, Liverpool, and Glasgow 
Salvage Corps performed excellent 
work in minimising damage to the 
second portion of the building. 

Apart from the intensity of the 
fire, due to the inflammable con- 
tents and the character of the roof 
as noted, another point was the 
presence of a number of cylinders 
of treon. These were rapidly re- 
moved. The result of a possible 
explosion might have been catas- 
trophic. 

It would be remiss not to make 
particular mention of the efforts of 
the officers and men of both the 
Bootle and Liverpool _ brigades 
whose tenacity enabled a_ severe 
outbreak to be rapidly and effec- 
tively brought under control. 
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£70,000 LAUNDRY LOSSES 
Brick Wall Saves Half Building 


Fire at the Cleveleys Electric 
Laundry recently caused damage 
estimated at £70,000. It was dis- 


covered at 20.50 hrs. and appliances 
from the Blackpool brigade found 
the building well alight with part of 
the roof off. 

The building comprised an old 
and a new section about 180 ft. by 
140 ft. These two sections were 
separated by a 9in. brick wall 
which served as a fire break result- 
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A week before the recent Glasgow whisky bond fire (page 143) a whisky 


ing in the new section escaping un- 
scathed. 

Chief Fire Officer E. H. Harmer 
reports that six jets were used to 
bring the fire under control by 
21.26 hrs. A_ passer-by remarked 
that the fire had broken through 
the roof in a matter of minutes and 
involved the whole of the old sec- 
tion and a garage alongside. 

After a fruitless inquiry the cause 
of the fire was entered as “ Un- 


known ”’. 


warehouse at Yorkhill Quay in the city was partly destroyed by fire. This 
picture shows damage in which whisky worth £300,000 and other goods 


were lost. 


SIMULTANEOUS FIRES PLAN NEEDED 
Manchester Dangers 


In his annual report Commander 
K. N. Hoare, chief of the Manchester 
Fire Service, draws attention to the 
defect in the mobilisation plans to 
deal with the chance of two big fires 
breaking out simultaneously. He sug- 
gests that the two-thirds of the bri- 
gade’s manpower off duty under the 
present system should be made avail- 
able on a voluntary overtime basis to 
combat emergencies. 

Commander Hoare reports the rare 
situation of two big fires coming 
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together is not adequately covered. 

He recalls that in February, 1959, 
during the very serious warehouse 
fire in Ancoats which required 25 
appliances, the only appliance avail- 
able when a second call reported a 
city block well alight was one pump 
from Oldham standing by in Man- 
chester. Pumps had to be sent from 
the Ancoats fire at a critical stage 
until reinforcements could arrive. The 
factor of distance, he says, does de- 
tract from the present mobilisation 
effectiveness. 


Prevention’s Climb 


to Prominence 
continued from p. 138 


tions elsewhere with the Metropoli- 
tan Force being particularly con- 
spicuous. In the same year, Captain 
Hutchinson’s excellent book “A 
Policeman Puts You Wise” also 
attracted considerable public atten- 
tion. 


The City of London Force sub- 
sequently broke fresh ground by in- 
troducing its Crime Prevention De- 
partment and personal approaches 
to potential victims of lawbreaking. 
“Help Us to Help You Safeguard 
Yourself’’ was the  constantly- 
plugged theme and the campaign 
was so successful that Crime Preven- 
tion Officers soon appeared in many 
other areas. 


Now it is not uncommon for 
trade exhibitions and agricultural 
shows to feature police stands, often 
combined with those of the Fire 
Service and a collection of photo- 
graphs, exhibits, and literature from 
all parts of the country has been 
made available at the Police College. 


Future Importance 


The growing value of all these 
types of police publicity was ack- 
nowledged by the Report of the 
Working Group on Crime Preven- 
tion Methods in 1956, although the 
Report did not receive the publicity 
it deserved as circulation was re- 
stricted to senior officers, Neverthe- 
less, we have clearly made real 
progress in furthering prevention 
policy and even, it might be said, 
in breaking down the old “ tell °em 
nowt’ complex that still lingers in 
some quarters. Altogether the linked 
subjects of crime prevention and 
security have become infinitely more 
important in recent years and all the 
indications are that they will become 
still more vital in future. 


Indeed, it is hard to think of 
any sphere in which good citizen- 
ship and self-interest go so much 
together, and both individuals and 
organisations in the campaign 
should have the unstinting support 
of all responsible persons. The fact 
that “Security”? now has its own 
established professional journal is 
undoubtedly a tremendous help to- 
wards that end. 
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FGS 


BEAT WATCHING 


Planned inspection visits to a 
number of premises combined 
into one beat 


STATIC WATCHING 


Permanent or semi-permanent 
personnel for gate-control, 
reception, patrol watching, guard 
duty, ship watching, etc. 


CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 


Safe transportation of all types 
of valuables—cash, bullion, 
jewellery, furs, etc.—by special 
vehicles and escort staff 


REASSURANCE 


Security arrangements 
entrusted to FGS are in 
good hands. Very good 
hands, in fact. Subscribers 
are assured of a first-class 
Security service, whatever 
their needs or the size of 
their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control 
organisation and well- 
trained, alert Security 
Officers. 


Reassurance is written into 
every agreement—an 
insurance indemnity of 
£250,000 covers every FGS 
Security Officer. 


Assurance is made doubly 
sure by FGS, the most 
efficient Security service 
in Great Britain. 


9-11 DIGBETH, BIRMINGHAM 5 
Midland 7610, 3427 
SUNLIGHT HOUSE, QUAY STREET, 
MANCHESTER 3 Deansgate 6811 
1-9 RIGBY STREET, LIVERPOOL, 3 Central 7181 
11-19 WINE STREET, BRISTOL Bristol 26794 
49 QUEEN STREET GLASGOW C.1 City 5168 
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WATCH 


ON COVENT GARDEN THIEVES 
Ten Market Workers Found Guilty 


After a recent Old Bailey trial a 
statement by the Covent Garden 
Market Traders’ Association said: 
“This is the first prosecution of its 
kind against portering staff. Now 
that it has come to light it is to be 
hoped that the pilfering will cease. 
It should be made clear that all the 
stealing in the market is not done by 
market workers.” 

Of the 14 men charged with con- 
spiracy to steal fruit and vegetables, 
four were found not guilty and the 
remaining 10 were given sentences 


THEFTS FROM 
Discovered by 


Officers of the industrial police 
force at  Lysaght’s Steelworks, 
Scunthorpe, were instrumental in 
detecting four men stealing scrap 
metal slag coolers, who were sent to 
prison for six months last month. 

Inspector A. -E. Darnell told 
Scunthorpe Magistrates Court that 
a works policeman patrolling the 
fencing saw a van parked outside 
one of the gates. The driver refused 
to tell him who he was and drove 
away. Later another works police- 
man saw two men wheeling a bar- 
1ow inside the plant. When they 


1,000 Letters Taken, Admits 
Postman 


At Brighton Quarter Sessions last 
month, a postman, Arthur Richard 
Lock Roach, aged 45, pleaded 
guilty to three charges of stealing 
postal packets and asked for 25 
other offences of stealing letters to 
be taken into consideration. He was 
sentenced to 12 months’ imprison- 
ment on each charge, the sentences 
to run concurrently. 

Mr. Anthony Babington, prose- 
cuting, said that Roach had two 
previous convictions and obtained 
Post Office employment by making 
a false statement in his application. 
Mr. Babington said that Roach, 
who was employed at the time of 
the offences at Brighton sorting 
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varying from SiX 
months. 

In order to find out what was 
happening at the market the Metro- 
politan Police put a team of C.I.D. 
officers into the area at night. 

From various vantage points they 
saw goods being stolen and wheeled 
away. With the assistance of port- 
able radio sets linked to a central 
point, they were able to trace the 
movement of the stolen goods to 
an empty warehouse, the same 
porters from four firms being con- 
cerned. 


two years to 


STEELWORKS 
Works Police 


saw him, both men dropped the 
barrow and ran. The barrow was 
found to contain 17 scrap metal slag 
coolers. 


The police were informed and 
shortly after midnight a constable 
noticed a van in Doncaster Road 
and saw the fourth man, whom he 
knew, move away on a bicycle. The 
van was later stopped by a police 
car. 

A clear case of organised crime 
was the description given to the case 
by the chairman of the magistrates. 


office, had stated that he had had 
£25 out of letters, adding: “I sup- 
pose in all I have stolen about 1,000 
letters between 1955 and 1958. I am 
ashamed of what I have done.” 

The Recorder remarked that it 
was an extraordinary and very sad 
case. 


Two Years for Postman 


In another case concerning Post 
Office thefts, a postman aged 34, the 
father of seven children, was sent 
to prison for two years at Chelms- 
ford Quarter Sessions last month 
for stealing three mailbags. 

He pleaded guilty to the charge. 
It was said that he had hire pur- 
chase commitments totalling £7 a 
week. 








| feature was held over because 
of pressure on space. The 
present survey of interesting 
| cases 
| date. 


HAWICK MILL SET ON 
FIRE 


| Last month’s “ In the Courts” | 


brings readers up to 





Details were given in the Gazette, 
November and December, 1959, of 
serious fires at textile mills in 
Hawick. A consequence to these 
incidents was reached at the High 
Court in Edinburgh in March, when 
a textile designer, Irving Whillans, 
aged 21, was placed on probation 
for three years on a charge of fire- 
raising at a mill, causing damage 
of £45,000. The Lord Justice-Clerk 
made a condition that Whillans be- 
came a patient in a mental hospital 
for a year. 

He pled guilty to wilfully setting 
fire to a warehouse belonging to 
Scoon and Hood, Ltd., tweed 
manufacturers, but not guilty to 
wilfully setting fire to the warehouse 
known as Ladylaw Mills, belonging 
to Wilson and Glenny, Ltd. 

Mr. R. S. Johnston, Q.C., senior 
Advocate-Depute, accepted the plea 
on behalf of the Crown. 

Mr. G. S. Gimson, for the 
defence, said Whillans struck his 
head on a lintel while at work and 
subsequently had a history of head- 
aches and depressions. When fire 
broke out at a mill, though not asso- 
ciated with that fire, he helped in 
salvage, but behaved - strangely. 
After fire broke out at the mill 
where he worked, he volunteered a 
statement to the police and later 
admitted the offence. Medical evi- 
dence was led that his actions 
appeared to be the result of a tem- 
porary abnormal state of mind 
induced by the head injury. 


Guilty of Causing Fires 

A mill worker, Robert Parkinson, 
aged 35, of Webster’s Yard, Mor- 
ley, was sent to prison for a total 
of five years at Leeds Assizes, 
being found guilty of causing fires 
at two mills, burning a car and a 
telephone directory, causing dam- 
age estimated at £13,400. 
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N.P. AND WESTMINSTER BANK RAIDS 
Police Constable Guilty of Breaking 


Sentence of seven years’ im- 
prisonment was imposed at Essex 
Assizes at Chelmsford on 28th 
March on P.C. George Albert 
Askew, aged 39, of Lloyd Road, 
Walthamstow, after he had _ been 
found guilty of taking part in an 
£18,000 bank raid. 

Askew and the three other men 

Edward John Irving, 34, salesman, 
of Compton Crescent, Tottenham, 
John Thomas Young, 71, retired, of 
Eade Road, Harringay, and William 
Ernest Goodwin, 30, window cleaner, 
of North House, Harlow, Essex— 
were all found guilty of breaking into 
the National Provincial Bank at 
Chingford between 3lst October and 
2nd November last year and stealing 
money and jewellery worth £18,182. 

Askew, Irving, and Goodwin were 
each sentenced to seven years and 
Young to five years. Askew and 
Irving were also found guilty of 
breaking into the Westminster Bank, 
Chingford, between 29th and 3lst 
August last year and stealing money 
and jewellery worth £2,578. They 
were given seven years each, to run 
concurrently. Askew was also found 
guilty of breaking into Westcotts 
Sweet Clean Laundries, Ltd., at 
Chingford on 26th June, with intent 
to commit a felony and was sen- 
tenced to five years, to run concur- 
rently. 

Reports of these bank raids were 
given in the Gazette, September 
and December, 1959. 


Watched for Month 

It was stated for the prosecution 
when the men were sent for trial 
that suspicion fell on Askew after 
the National Provincial raid and he 
was watched for almost a month. 
He had been the officer on the beat 
at the time of the Westminster raid, 
and though not due to be on the 
beat, had asked to go on it. He 
claimed to have discovered it about 
5 a.m. and told a police car crew 
that the bank had been entered by 
cutting the bars. Though three 
explosions were heard that night, 
Askew said he had never heard 
them. 


Money Discovered 
Askew was seen in association 
with Young and with Irving and 
Goodwin. About the time of the 
November raid Askew and Good- 
win were spending a lot of money 
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Askew on a car and a bungalow 
and Goodwin on a car and furni- 
ture. Money on the car paid by 
Goodwin was in tidy bundles as 
sorted by a bank. This led to suspi- 
cion and a note was identified as 
coming from the Chingford bank. 

Money was also found in Askew’s 
house and traces of gelignite of the 
type found at the laundry was dis- 
covered in a pair of his police 
trousers. At Young’s house were 
found notes from the National Pro- 
vincial Bank, jemmies, and skele- 
ton keys. 

A prosecution witness said he 
heard a bang late on 31st October 
and saw two men near an alleyway. 
Next evening there was another 
bang, a crisp report. He saw a man 
walking past the bank’s strongroom 
and another man who he identified 
as Irving and Goodwin. 

The trial lasted over three weeks. 
STOKE NEWINGTON 
BANK CASE 

At the Old Bailey in March Ken- 
neth Shakeshaft, aged 32, of Essen- 
dine Mansions, Maida Vale, was 
found not guilty by a jury of break- 
ing and entering the Midland Bank, 
Stoke Newington High Street, be- 
tween 29th October and Ist Novem- 
ber, 1958. (Report of raid: Gazette, 
November, 1958.) 

Mr. Alastair Morton, prosecut- 
ing, said police found £8,727 in the 
boot of Shakeshaft’s car after the 
raid. Shakeshaft, in evidence, said 
a man named Alan Bainbridge bor- 
rowed his car on 30th October and 
returned it later. “I did not know 
the money was in the boot.” 

Shakeshaft was brought from 
prison, where he is serving a sen- 
tence of 18 months imposed in Feb- 
ruary for knowingly possessing ex- 
plosives giving rise to suspicion. He 
and a second man, Henry Arthur 
Suttie, aged 29, of Cromwell Road, 
Kensington, who was given a simi- 
lar sentence at the same time, were 
arrested by detectives engaged in the 
search for jewellery stolen in the 
October, 1959, raid on the Gold- 
miths and Silversmiths Association 
in London (Gazette: November, 
1959.) 
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Top: the control panel and set by 
the officer's side. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT T.V. 

A system of T.V. supervision 
which, if need be, can be adapted 
to show patrolling policemen or 
passers-by what is happening inside 
a building, has been produced by 
Rank Precision Industries Ltd. for 


industrial and general security 
purposes. 
The camera, Ilin. long and 


weighing 7 lb., can be suitably dis- 
guised and mounted at strategic 
points to give security staffs a closed 
circuit inspection of bank strong- 
rooms, shop floors, loading bays, 
or approaches. The system enables 
a wide and a confined area to be 
supervised. If an attempt is made 
to put it out of action, the monitor 
screens go blank. 

A screen in an external window 
can be placed next to a matching 
still photograph with a notice urging 
the public to notify the police if 
the screen picture differs in any way. 

The actual equipment is made by 
Pye Ltd., in co-operation with the 
Rank company. 
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LEGAL NOTES 





Taking Offences 
in Consideration 


The Correct Police 
Approach 
By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 


It is important that court procedures retain the confi- 
dence of the victim of loss or injury. In this article our 
legal correspondent reviews the principles laid down for 
considering other offences by the accused and suggests 
means by which the police in their approach can maintain 
sound relations with the public. 


IKE sO many of our modern day usages, that of 

taking other offences into consideration when an 
accused person pleads or is found guilty of a criminal 
offence has grown’ with the passage of years. This 
practice has been changed, added to, altered, and ex- 
panded as a result of orders issued by individual Chief 
Constables, Home Office letters, utterances by Judges at 
Assizes, and decisions of the Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Though even an experienced detective officer would, if 
asked, say that he knew the procedure, one is inclined 
to doubt if the police or the magistrates’ courts really 
know what should be done when an offence is taken 
into consideration. Be it far from me to suggest that 
the higher courts are in this class, but research has 
shown some decisions that do not appear to conform 
to the procedure which has been laid down. 


Clean Sheet 


On 20th August, 1896, the Home Office issued a 
letter to police authorities and chief officers of police 
drawing attention to the disadvantages of a prisoner 
being re-arrested at the prison gates on a charge similar 
to that for which he had just undergone sentence but 
committed within a different jurisdiction. It urged that 
whenever a prisoner was to be tried for an offence 
committed either before or in connection with, another 
offence of a similar nature for which he had already 
been punished, the latter fact should be brought to the 
notice of the court that is about to pass sentence. 
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It will be seen that some 64 years ago the Home 
Office was advocating this procedure to enable a prisoner 
to leave prison with, if he wishes it, a clean sheet so 
that he can start life afresh. 


Court’s Opinion 

The first time that the Court of Criminal Appeal 
made any pronouncement on this matter was in 1908 
when in R. v. Syres it said that all pending charges 
of a similar nature ought, as far as possible, be taken 
into account by the court in sentencing, so that one 
comprehensive term of imprisonment may be inflicted. 
In the case of R. v. McLean in 1911 Darling J. in 
delivering judgment in the Court of Criminal Appeal 
said: “It is very desirable that the prisoner should 
come out of prison with a clean sheet, and therefore 
the judge should take into account all the charges in 
fixing the punishment. We are only dealing with cases 
where the prisoner admits that he is guilty of the other 
charges against him. When the offences are of the 
same character and are admitted, whether there has 
been a committal or not, the judge is entitled to take 
them into consideration, and should do so. If they are 
admitted and there has been a committal, the judge 
should be satisfied that the prosecution consent to the 
other cases being taken into consideration because it 
is possible that the prosecution may think it desirable 
that there should be a public investigation of the other 
charges. If the committal is in another county, and for 
a different class of offence and the prosecutors in that 
county think that the charge should not be taken into 
consideration the judge should not take it into con- 
sideration. It may be desirable that there should be a 
trial in each county: and even when the prosecution 
consent to the other charge being taken into considera- 
tion the judge must be satisfied that the public interest 
does not require any further investigation of the pending 
charge’. In 1912 in the case of R. v. Davies the court 
re-inforced the words of Darling J. 


Avoiding Confusion 

Owing to some confusion as to what cases had been 
taken into consideration in the court below the Lord 
Chief Justice in the case of Hicks (1924) said: ‘* The 
most convenient procedure is for the officer in charge 
of the case to make a list of the places, dates, and 
offences alleged with which the court of trial is asked 
to deal, and to state also on what charges warrants 
have been issued. That list should be filed in the court 
below and in this court.” This statement was repeated 
in 1933 in R. v. Griffiths. 


Other Pronouncements 


In the cases of Tremayne (1932) and Hobson (1942) 
the court pointed out that a sentence beyond the maxi- 
mum for the offence of which the prisoner is convicted 
cannot be exceeded by reason of other charges being 
taken into consideration. 

In Berkofsky (1935) Humphreys J. said: ‘“* Charges 
other than those contained in the indictment can never 
be taken into consideration by a court sentencing a 
prisoner unless the prisoner admits the truth of those 
charges and it is desirable that the judge should make 
it clear to the prisoner that, if he asks that outstanding 
charges may be taken into consideration, he is to be 
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taken to admit the truth of those charges and to plead 
guilty to them.” This procedure was also laid down in 
R. v. Foster (1939). 


In 1937 in the case of R. v. Warn the Court of 
Criminal Appeal pointed out that no court has power 
to take into consideration cases which it has no juris- 
diction to try and therefore a court of quarter sessions 
should not take into consideration cases that are only 
triable at assizes, and likewise no English court should 
purport to take into consideration cases triable only 
in some other country. 

In R. v. Smith (1921) the court said that the judge 
is not bound in passing sentence to take into considera- 
tion outstanding charges against the defendant though 
the latter may ask him to do so. It should be mentioned 
that in the cases of Davis (1943) and Marquis (1951) 
the court pointed out that the accused himself should 
give in court his consent to the cases being taken into 
consideration and that this should not be done through 
his counsel. 

Finally in 1953 the Lord Chief Justice in R. v. Simons 
said: ** This court has always said that if a court has no 
power to try a charge they cannot take it into considera- 
tion. Offences relating to the driving of motor cars are 
not offences which should be taken into consideration 
in any court where there is a conviction for some other 
offence, for this reason that there are special provisions 
with regard to endorsement or disqualification from 
holding a licence and such disqualification or endorse- 
ment can only follow on a conviction. Over and over 
again it has been pointed out that because a court says 
it takes a matter into consideration that does not amount 
in law to a conviction.” 


Principles to Observe 


From a review of these cases the general principle 
stands out that an accused person should, on his con- 
viction, have the opportunity of having certain out- 
standing offences taken into consideration by the court 
that is about to sentence him for the offence for which 
he has been convicted and when this has been done 
those offences that were taken into consideration should 
be regarded as having been dealt with. It has been 
argued that where this has taken place an accused who 
subsequently is placed in peril for one of the offences 
taken into consideration can plead avtrefois convict, 
for Lewis J. so held in R. v. McMinn (1945). However 
this was virtually overruled by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal in R. v. Nicholson (1947), and definitely stated 
not to be so by the Lord Chief Justice in R. v. Simons. 

Nevertheless, if it is desired by the prosecution that 
certain offences should be taken into consideration they 
should be of a similar character and be triable by the 
court that is about to sentence the accused, and the 
prisoner—not his counsel—must, in open court, admit 
the truth of those charges. The officer in charge of the 
case should make a list of the places, dates, and 
offences and also state on which charges a warrant has 
been issued. That list should be placed on the court 
record and if there is an appeal transmitted to the 
court of appeal. If any of those offences are in a 
different jurisdiction or for a different class of offence 
the consent of the prosecutor in that jurisdiction should 
be obtained. Offences for which there is also a special 
penalty such as disqualification or endorsement of a 
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licence should never be taken into consideration. 
Whether an offence is taken into consideration is a 
matter for the presiding judge and if he thinks it right, 
in the public interest, not to do so, he should not take 
that course, even though the prosecution or the accused 
asks him to do so. 


Error by Police 

The police normally carry out this procedure quite 
correctly, but in some cases that have come to my 
notice a court has been asked to take into consideration 
certain offences without the police first obtaining the 
consent of the prosecutor. | am aware that some officers 
hold the view that where a police officer has laid the 
information leading to a warrant he is the prosecutor, 
but it appears to me that this is too narrow a view. 
In this sense the prosecutor means the victim for it is 
clear that when an offence is taken into consideration 
the victim loses any right to an order for restitution 
that he may have. The modern trend appears to think 
more about the accused than about the victim, but it 
must be borne in mind that the victim still has certain 
rights and for a police officer to take any action which 
may tend to lessen those rights is not only an injustice 
to an innocent member of the public but also tends to 
destroy that valuable co-operation which must exist 
between the police and the public. 


Information to Victim 


I would like it to be a common procedure for the 
police, both to obtain the consent of every victim when 
it is proposed to take into consideration an offence, and 
also to inform the victim of the result of the proceedings 
so that he will have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
police have caught the perpetrator of the offence against 
him and that he has been dealt with by a court of law 
for that offence. In a large number of cases the victim 
of an offence taken into consideration rarely knows that 
the offender has been caught and is left resting in the 
belief that his case is just another case in which the 
police have failed. 

Under section 11(2) of the Criminal Justice Act 1948 
a court imposing a probation order can order the 
offender to pay compensation, but R. v. Peel (1943) 
laid down that no order under this section should be 
made requiring a person to pay money which was not 
the subject of the prosecution and therefore no com- 
pensation can be ordered to be paid in respect of an 
offence taken into consideration. 


Position of Magistrates 

Frequently magistrates’ courts are asked, when dealing 
with cases of simple larceny or false pretences, to take 
into consideration similar offences and on many occa- 
sions this is done. Though, as far as I am aware, there 
is no judicial decision directly on this point, it has been 
argued that the court has no power to take this course 
for, until the requirements of section 19 of the Magis- 
trates’ Courts Act 1952 have been complied with, the 
court has no jurisdiction to deal with such an indictable 
offence. This point was apparently not raised in R. v. 
Vallett (1951) which laid down that offences which 
magistrates are asked to take into consideration are 
considerations which would justify them in committing 
an accused to quarter sessions for sentence. 
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NEW TRAFFIC PROPOSALS 


Home Oftfice Sponsorship 


B' FORE adjourning for Easter, the House of Commons 
heard Mr. Marples, the Transport Minister, on his 
novel, and in some ways radical, proposals for resolving 
the traffic tangle. After a critical look at his Bill—in- 
cluding the clauses for the creation of traffic wardens 
and instituting optional fines for minor motoring of- 
fences—the House gave it general second reading 
approval. 

Mr. Marples took the earliest opportunity, in intro- 
ducing the Bill, to correct the impression gained by 
some members that its new procedure, in the case of 
such offences as parking, involved “ fines on the spot ” 
or even summonses on the spot. No money will pass 
“on the spot”. That would be an offence in itself. 
The police would tell a person who had parked in the 
wrong place, or attach to the vehicle a notice informing 
him, that a specified offence had been committed. It 
would then be up to the driver to pay a fixed penalty 
within 14 days or wait to be prosecuted. If the person 
paid the penalty, there would be no conviction and no 
sentence. The police would not be entitled to take out 
a summons; the courts would not be involved. 

The Minister is convinced that there are far too 
many authorities concerned with traffic control in 
London and he is going to short-circuit them all by 
creating a new London Traffic Management unit 
within the Ministry itself. It is appropriate that the new 
optional fine system should be first tried out in the 
Metropolitan ared where the parking problem is to be 
seen at its worst. These main provisions of the Bill 
dealing with police action against motorists have been 
produced in collaboration with the Home Secretary 
and have his sponsorship. 


Relieving the Police 

Regarding the proposed force of traffic wardens, Mr. 
Marples emphasised the great burden imposed on the 
police by traffic control which, in the case of the 
Metropolitan force, took up 10 per cent of their time. 
In the last four or five years there had been a tremend- 
ous increase, said the Minister; in the next four or five 
there would be a still bigger increase. The solution, in 
his opinion, was not to recruit more police. It was not 
in the national interest that we should take fit young 
men to do part-time routine work on the roads that 
could be done by older men who wanted employment. 


Limited Duties 


But the Government, declared Mr. Marples, were 
quite clear that the police should retain responsibility 
for road traffic and, it followed, responsibility for the 
traffic wardens. He admitted that the Home Secretary 
had not yet made up his mind as to the precise duties 
to be undertaken by traffic wardens. But he stressed 
that only the powers necessary for them to operate fixed 
penalty procedure should be given to them; they would 
not be able to ask for names and addresses or call upon 
a vehicle to stop. What the Home Secretary had in 
mind, according to Mr. Marples, was that the wardens 
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should be responsible for all duties where a vehicle was 
stationary. 


Danger of “ Second Class ” Police 

Before making up his mind about the duties of the 
wardens, the Home Secretary, Mr. Marples assured 
the House, would be most interested to listen to Mem- 
bers’ views. Mr. Butler heard Mr. Patrick Gordon 
Walker, his ** shadow ” on the Opposition Front Bench, 
counsel great caution in conferring powers on the new 
force. This was an untried, and possibly dangerous 
experiment. Despite the Méinister’s assurances, he 
thought there was an implicit intention to furnish the 
wardens in due course with all the powers of the police 
for traffic control and he thought that would be “* com- 
pletely wrong.”’ It was a very grave matter, we did not 
want “‘a uniformed second class police force alongside 
the police force proper ”’. 

Mr. Chuter Ede, a former Home Secretary, warned 
of the danger of creating an impression that there were 
certain breaches of the law one could commit if one 
were prepared to pay a tariff for doing so. And if 
wardens were not to be allowed to take names and 
addresses they would be at a very serious disadvantage 
from the first. On the other hand Mr. McLeavy wanted 
to see an efficient body of wardens, equipped with all 
the powers of the police. 

Mr. Mellish declared that the police themselves were 
“extremely worried” about what the traffic wardens 
might be asked to do. As mouthpiece for the Home 
Office, Mr. David Renton, Under Secretary of State, 
said that they knew that the Commissioner would like 
to have traffic wardens in London; as to the others, 
no police authority outside London needed to have 
them if they did not wish it. He mentioned that 90 per 
cent of motorists charged with parking offences or 
obstruction in Central London were already pleading 
guilty by post under earlier Acts. 


Co-operation Against Crime 
Following on steps to secure closer liaison between 
police forces in England for fighting organised crime, 
questions have been put in the House of Commons 
suggesting co-operation in Scotland. Mr. Dempsey 
asked the Secretary of State for Scotland on 12th April 
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if he would consult with the Scottish chief constables, 
with a view of introducing legislation to establish a 
regional crime squad, to be made available to police 
forces throughout Scotland. 

Mr. Maclay replied that he understood that Glasgow 
and certain neighbouring forces were considering the 
establishment of a small squad to operate throughout 
their areas, and he very much welcomed this example 
of co-operation between police forces which. did not 
require legislation. Consideration of the possible exten- 
sion of local arrangements on these lines was a matter 
for the chief constables concerned. 

Mr. Dempsey asked the Minister to say that any 
further extension would probably have his co-operation, 
because the object of the extension would be to recruit 
the best professional skill in Scotland for the purpose 
of criminal detection. 

Mr. Maclay said that when they had some experience 
of this scheme study would certainly be given to the 
possibilities of extension. 

Mr. Hannan said the Secretary of State’s Department 
had set up a central criminal register for Scotland which 
seemed to go part of the way towards the establishment 
of the department, for which some of them had been 
asking for some time. Could not the Minister go further 
and not leave it to his chief constables but himself take 
action in this matter and make this force available to 
any part of Scotland? 

Mr. Maclay replied that that was another question. 
The basis of British policing was local organisation. 
The larger forces were always ready to assist the 
smaller, and he did not think that a change of the kind 
suggested was very desirable. It would require a very 
great deal of thought. 

When Mr. T. Fraser asked whether the proposal to 
set up a central C.I.D. for Scotland would be within the 
purview of the Royal Commission, Mr. Maclay said 
he would like notice of that supplementary question. 


The Birch in Isle of Man 


Advocates of corporal punishment have seen to it 
that the question has not been lost sight of in Parlia- 
ment. On 8th April the House of Commons was in- 
vited to consider it by an earnest opponent of its re- 
introduction. Mr. Tom Driberg’s intervention on the 
adjournment on 8th April was in novel terms. As a 
matter of urgency he wanted the House to support a 
motion he had tabled for an address to Her Majesty 
asking her to withhold the Royal assent from a Bill 
recently passed by the Isle of Man legislature, the 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill, which gave the Island magis- 
trates wider powers of imposing corporal punishment on 
children and young persons. If his motion were con- 
stitutionally inadmissible, Mr. Driberg asked the Home 
Secretary in the exercise of his functions to advise the 
Privy Council that the Royal assent should not be 
given to the measure. 

Mr. Driberg argued that it would be unfortunate if 
legislation in the Isle of Man got out of step with that 
passed by Parliament. In that delightful island he was 
informed that there was relatively little violent crime or 
gangsterism or juvenile delinquency. 

Answering the plea on behalf of the Home Secretary, 
Mr. David Renton, Under Secretary of State, dealt 
cautiously with a suggestion that, so far as he could 
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ascertain, was without precedent and one constitution- 
ally unacceptable by the House. The Home Secretary 
had not yet considered the Bill or what advice he might 
give on it. The independence of the Isle of Man 
governed the constitutional position and Her Majesty’s . 
Government was not the Government of the Island. 
There were domestic matters which were constitutionally 
and historically the essential and sole concern of the 
Parliament of the Isle of Man and not the concern of 
that Parliament. Mr. Driberg’s point, if it were valid, 
was much more a point for the Privy Council than for 
Parliament. 


Punishment and the Public 

In due course, Lt.-Col. Sir Thomas Moore, the 
Member for Ayr, had his usual tilt against the Home 
Secretary from his own side of the House. He asked 
on 14th April whether Mr. Butler, * in view of the fact 
that 78 per cent of the population was now in favour 
of corporal punishment for crimes of violence against 
the person and 74 per cent in favour of capital punish- 
ment for all types of murder ”’ would now reconsider 
his policy in regard to crime and punishment. 

Mr. Butler retorted that he had seen “a variety of 
analyses’ of the figures relative to the opinion of the 
population of the United Kingdom on these complex 
and difficult subjects. He was not prepared to propose 
a further change in the law relating to capital punish- 
ment until sufficient time had elapsed to enable the 
effect of the Homicide Act, 1957, to be assessed. He 
had referred the question of corporal punishment to the 
Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders and 
awaited its report. 

“Surely with the democratic philosophy and faith of 
my right hon. Friend he feels that the will of the 
majority must prevail”, returned Sir Thomas Moore. 

Protesting that his philosophy was derived as much 
from John Stuart Mill as was that of anyone else in 
this House, Mr. Butler said that some of the conclusions 
in the poll were very different from what some hon. 
members thought; on matters like this they must intro- 
duce some small degree of science, and that he was 
attempting to do. 


Enforcing Fire Precautions 

Mr. Hannan asked the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land on 12th April if he was satisfied that adequate 
powers were possessed by his Department, or by local 
authorities, to enforce proposals made by firemasters 
for improved fire precautions and protection for life and 
property in their area. 

Mr. Maclay replied that he had no general powers 
to enforce proposals made by firemasters for improved 
fire precautions and protection. Local authorities and 
Dean of Guild courts had powers of control over plans 
of new buildings; and local authorities would have addi- 
tional powers extending to existing buildings when the 
new building code came into force under the Building 
(Scotland) Act, 1959. In the particular case of factories, 
further powers would also be available to fire authori- 
ties and to the Minister of Labour when the relevant 
provisions of the Factories Act, 1959, came into 
operation. 
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Training Courses 
now Established 


23 Firms Represented 


7 fourth basic training course for industrial police- 
men was held in Birmingham on March 21st, 22nd, 
28th, and 29th. It was enjoyed and appreciated by all 
those attending, and the 39 students from the firms given 
below bring the total number of members of the Associ- 
ation who have attended this type of course to 130. 

The course was attended by members of the security 
staffs of the following firms :— 

Southalls (Birmingham) Ltd., Birmingham. 

B.S.A. Motor Cycles Ltd., Birmingham. 

1.C.1. Ltd., Metals Division, Birmingham. 

Morris Motors Ltd., Birmingham. 

Goodlass Wall & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 

Charles Richards Ltd., Darlaston, Staffs. 

B.S.A. Guns Ltd., Shirley, Solihull. 

Brown & Polson Ltd., Manchester. 

L.C.1. Ltd., Kidderminster. 

Reynolds Tube Co. Ltd., Birmingham. 

Talbot Stead Tube Co. Ltd., Walsall. 

McKechnie Brothers Ltd., Aldridge, Staffs. 

Cincinatti Milling Machines Ltd., Birmingham. 

Star Aluminium Co. Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

The Rover Co Ltd.. Solihull. 

Mullard Ltd., Burnley. 

H. J. Enthoven & Sons Ltd., London. 

B.S.A. Tools Ltd., Birmingham. 

Joseph Sankey Ltd., Wellington, Salop. 

G.E.C. Ltd., Birmingham. 

Steel Peech & Tozer Ltd., Rotherham. 

The Westinghouse Brake & Signal Co. Ltd., 

Chippenham, Wiltshire. 

The Rover Company Ltd., Birmingham. 

In addition to the value of the training given during 
the four days of the course, the students were enthusi- 
astic in their appreciation of the very useful exchange 
of views and the opportunity to meet their colleagues 
from other parts of the country which this course has 
provided. We believe that the security profession in 
general, and the members of the profession in particular, 
have much to gain from the exchaiige of ideas, know- 
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ledge, and experience in matters of common interest 
and mutual concern. 


CONTACT WITH CANADA 

Members from all parts of the British Isles will be 
interested to know that liaison has been established 
with the Industrial Security Association of Canada. In 
his letter to the Chairman, Mr. S. M. Jenkyns, who is 
Secretary-Treasurer to the National Board of the 
Canadian Association, offers to assist any of our 
members who might desire to exchange views on 
security matters with Canadian security officers in like 
industries. A very interesting and comprehensive ac- 
count of the Canadian Association appears on page 129 
of this issue, and we are proud to have established con- 
tact with our Canadian colleagues. 


OBITUARY 


The Midland Region Council of the Association re- 
cords with regret the death of the following member : 

Mr. William Alcock, aged 62 years, a member of the 
security staff of Harrisons (Birmingham) Ltd., until he 
became ill in September, 1959. Mr. Alcock died in 
hospital on 27th March. 

A letter conveying the very deep sympathy of the 
Council and members of the Association has been 
sent to his widow. 


Walter Henry Parsons 

Mr. Walter H. Parsons, as already announced in a 
brief note in the April issue of the Security Gazette, 
died on 14th March last at the age of 61. 

Born in Worcestershire he joined the Birmingham 
City Police on 6th January, 1920, and performed beat 
and plain clothes duties on the “E” and “ B” Divi- 
sions as a Constable and Sergeant. On promotion to 
Inspector in 1938 he was transferred to the “*C” Divi- 
sion and he was serving on this Division when he re- 
ceived his third star and became deputy to the Superin- 
tendent. In April, 1948, on promotion to the rank of 
Superintendent and Chief Clerk he transferred to the 
Chief Constable’s Office and held that position until his 
retirement on 31st August, 1953, to take up the post 
of Chief of Works’ Police at the Longbridge factory of 
the Austin Motor Company Ltd. 

He made his mark as a golfing enthusiast and there 
were many who would claim him as a partner with a 
12-bore shot-gun. 

Walter Parsons will be sadly missed by all those who 
knew him. He was a friendly man who by his up- 
rightness and manly approach to all security problems 
built up a respect for himself and his department by 
management and worker alike. 

As a member of the Midland Region Council of the 
Industrial Police Association, he was one of the first 
to join others in holding informal meetings prior to the 
inauguration of the Association. His contribution in the 
form of over 40 years of administrative and practical 
police work was acknowledged by all members associ- 
ated with him and his passing has left a void which 
time alone will fill. 

All communications to the Industrial Police Associa- 
tion should be addressed as follows : 

Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., Chairman, The Industrial 

Police Association, 20 Wycome Road, Hall Green, 
Birmingham, 28. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Value of Automatic Fire Alarms 


Dear Sir, 

In your issue of April, you published, in connection 
with the report of the ‘recent National Fire Protection 
Conference, a paper read by Mr. W. A. Jackson, 
F.C.LL, F.I.A.S., on Fire Insurance and Fire Preven- 
tion. In this paper (pages 112/114) Mr. Jackson refers 
to automatic fire alarms, but throws some doubt on 
whether the discount of 12} per cent allowed by the 
Tariff Fire Offices for an approved Class “*A” installa- 
tion of fire detectors is really justified. He bases his 
doubt on the fact that in the past 16 months three cases 
have occurred where premises protected by automatic 


fire detectors and alarms were almost entirely 
destroyed despite the protection. 
By contrast Mr. Jackson states sprinklers “ provide 


protection at all times, and at the same moment that 
they sound the alarm they attack the fire where it 
originates so that in many cases the damage is confined 
to a relatively small part of the risk.” 

The inference appears to be that in the case of 
premises protected by automatic fire alarms, in many 
cases the damage is not confined to a relatively small 
part of the risk and in numerous cases substantial 
damage is caused by fire in premises so protected. In 
fact this is very far from the truth of the matter. But in 
fairness to Mr. Jackson I would say that the full value 
of automatic fire protection is probably not known to 
insurers since in many cases fires signalled by this 
means are extinguished without the necessity for the 
making of an insurance claim. 

So far as I know there is no published record of 
sprinkler fires occurring in this country. In Crosby- 
Fisk’s N.F.P.A. Handbook published by the N.F.P.A. 
of America there is a 55-year record of sprinkler fires 
which shows that of some 83,000 fires, which during 
this period produced sufficient heat to actuate sprink- 
lers, 55,000 of them, or 66 per cent, were extinguished 
by the sprinklers, 25,000, or 30 per cent, were held in 
check and subsequently extinguished by other means, 
and in 3,400 cases, or 4 per cent, the fire was not con- 
trolled and the buildings presumably were gutted. 

We are unable to go back many years as our records 
were destroyed during the war. I have, however, taken 
out figures of fire calls reported by A.F.A. equipment 
during a period of 11 years from January, 1949, to 
January, 1960. During this time 329 fires were reported. 
In 312 cases, or 95 per cent, the damage was stated to 
be negligible or slight. In nine cases, or 2.7 per cent, a 
moderate amount of damage was done. In four cases, 
or 1.2 per cent, the damage was regarded as substan- 
tial, and in four cases, again 1.2 per cent, the building 
was virtually destroyed. The four cases concerned were 
those referred to in Mr. Jackson’s paper, i.e. Pauldens, 
Manchester, West and Moultons, Ilford, and Conlowes, 
Congleton, together with Baxter’s Leather Co. Ltd. In 
all these cases the alarm was satisfactorily transmitted 
to the fire brigade by the detector system. In each case, 
in spite of the early call, the brigade was unable, due 
to the hazardous nature of the premises, which were all 
of old or open construction, to prevent the spread of 
fire throughout the buildings. In the case of West and 
Moultons, Lford, fire spread from the adjacent con- 
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flagration at Harrison and Gibsons, at which the brigade 
had been working for a considerable time, and the 
alarm was in consequence given to a brigade which was 
already fully occupied on the site. In the case of the 
Baxter Leather Company the alarm was given by an 
Aero System installed prior to 1915 and of a type 
which has not been recognised by the insurance com- 
panies since 1929. 

Although the figures quoted seem trifling compared 
with the American totals of sprinkler fires, they are 
sufficient to indicate the value of automatic fire detec- 
tion and they suggest, | think, a value at least as great 
as that of sprinklers. 

In view of the doubts which may be raised in the 
minds of insurance people and others by Mr. Jackson’s 
reference to automatic alarms, and the possible damage 
to the growth of automatic fire protection in this 
country, not only by my company but by others engaged 
in the field, 1 trust that you will be able to spare the 
space in your next issue to publish this letter. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. A. McNEIL, 
General Manager. 
Associated Fire Alarms, Ltd., 
Claremont Road, London, E.17. 


Law & Departmental Functions, from p. 134 

security department may require to be co-ordinated 
before an adequate system of detection can be intro- 
duced and nowhere is this more necessary than in con- 
nection with the other major offence to be considered, 
that of fraud. 

The field it covers is so wide that thefts by fraud in 
one way or another are by no means rare in industry. 
They may range from such relatively simple instances 
as the workman who alleges he has lost his wage packet 
and whose mates out of sympathy make it up by a 
collection, to defalcations by staff or employees en- 
trusted with the handling of cash or other valuables. 
The officer called in on this type of offence requires to 
be conversant with the provisions under the Larceny 
Acts in order to distinguish the differences between 
fraud by false representation, fraud by credit, and 
fraudulent conversion, etc.; if he is to be able to 
investigate such offences, he requires to be good at 
figures, and have more than a nodding acquaintance 
with methods of accounting and book-keeping. 








A scene—likely to give bank managers a nightmare— 
from the ‘League of Gentlemen’, in which a gang of ex- 
service rogues, headed by Jack Hawkins, rob a bank with 
military precision. Excellent entertainment for security men. 
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At the staff 
dinner-dance 
held by 
A.F.A. Ltd. 
in London last 
month: I. to r. 
Mr. W. A. 
McPhail, 
chairman elect 
of the alarm 
company, Mr. §. 
Hughes, director, 
and Mr. E. A. 
McNeil, general 
manager. 


WELLS FARGO PRESIDENT IN LONDON 


A distinguished representative of 
the American security movement 
visited the U.K. last month to 
attend a lunch given by Sir Percy 
Sillitoe. He is Mr. Charles Hans, 
President of the Wells Fargo 
Armoured Service Corporation, a 
co-founder with Thos. de la Rue of 
the British Security Express Com- 


Wells Fargo operates a cash and 
valuables transport service in New 
York, Tennessee, and Mississippi, 
owning 126 vehicles and employing 
300 staff. 
pany handles 


over 10 thousand 


million dollars a year made up of | 
shipments, | 
securities, | 


regular and _— special 
Federal Reserve gold, 


In New York the com- | 


Classified Advertisements 
Classified Advertisement Rates : 
| 4s. per line, 40s. per single column 
inch. Situations Wanted Rate: 2s. 6d. 
per line. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


| BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
| | CORPORATION have vacancies for 
SECURITY WARDENS at LONDON 
AIRPORT. Commencing salary 
£10 14s. 6d. per week with ad- 
ditional payment for night shift. 
Applicants should preferably 
have experience in either Secur- 
ity or Police work and should 
be able to live within easy 
travelling distance of the Air- 
port. Generous Staff Pension 
and Insurance Scheme, sick pay 
and holiday entitlements. Apply: 
Recruitment Manager, London 
Airport, B.O.A.C., Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 











Trade Notices 
DOG TRAINING 

| SECURITY PATROL DoGs available, and 
men handlers trained to Police stan- 
| dard by former officer of the Metro- 
politan Police Dog Section. 

Tom Scott, 

81 Templedene Avenue, Staines. 





pany. and racecourse cash. Telephone: Staines 54527 











TAILORED UNIFORMS 


R. o. WHITWORTH LTD. 








{ | 
Here is printed proof |, | 
of timed patrols! a | 


| 
One of the many exclusive features in- } 
corporated in the Blick Watchman’s Clock ' 


System is the use of calibrated paper charts. |O LEEDS & SHEFFIELD 
Synchronised with the visual time drum, | 

which is motivated by an eight-day, jewelled, |, ‘ a . 

escapement movement, they provide printed io Security Police 


proof of time patrols; when filed in the 
specially printed record book | 
they constitute a permanent 
record. 


* Works Fire Brigades 


* Chauffeurs, etc. 


O 










¢ Write or Phone 
ONLY THE 


R. S$. Whitworth Ltd., 
SHEEPSCAR WORKS 


LEEDS 7. 


Phone : LEEDS 4/815 


Sheffield Representative : 
MR. W. JESSOP 
67 LYMINSTER ROAD 


SHEFFIELD 6. 


Phone : SHEFFIELD 344679 


WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 


SYSTEM 


HAS BUILT-IN SECURITY 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LIMITED, 96-100 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C.1 Telephone: MONarch 6256 


UNIFORM CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 
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Departments, Managements, 
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DRY CHEMICAL o\ 
KERR'S FIRE EXTINGUISHERS eS 
From 2 Ib. to 5,000 Ib. capacity. eas ; Ze . 


/BANDITS| 


ALL METAL 
DRY CHEMICAL 


'S 
KERR Controls and extinguishes Sodium, 





. ad YOU ARE WITHIN WALKING DISTANCE OF YOUR BANK, THERE ARE 
nium, 

Potassium, Magnesium, Alumi MANY EXCELLENT BAGS WHICH SPRAY POWDER, SMOKE, OR RING 

Titanium, Electron. BELLS WH.N INTERFERED WITH. 


IF YOUR CASH-CARRYING OPERATION INVOLVES A CAR OR VAN, 


THEN 


THE ZENITH CAR SAFE IS A 


MUST 
ALL PURPOSE CAR SAFES TO MEASURE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
FOAM COMPOUND BANDITS BEWARE! 
KERR'S for extinguishing ESTERS, KETONES, en enti 
MONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “ SAFES TO " 
ALDEHYDES, ALCOHOLS, HYDRO- feat sihes TO MEASURE 


CARBONS and other highly inflammable 
spirits. 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. LTD. 
LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD 8 
Tel. 51545. Grams Automatics. 





By Royal Warrant of Appointment to 
the Prince of Wales, 1902 





ALUMINIUM ALLOY 
KERR'S FIRE LADDERS UNIFORMS BY 

AND FITTINGS BERNARDS 
Bernards have been 


tailoring splendid uni- 


forms for many years 
and today provide an 
unrivalled “know how” 

a DAVY on all uniform matters. Q 
KERR S AUTOMATIC ESCAPE For your Security 
men, Firemen, Com- 
missionaires, and indeed all uniformed staff 


be sure of a smart turn out through Uniforms 


by Bernards. 


Full particulars forwarded on request C. H. BERNARD & SONS LTD.. 
JOHN KERR & CO. (M/C) LTD. Contractors to Admiralty, Trinity House, 
Fire Protection and Safety Engineers Industry and Local Authorities, 
KIRKBY INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, LIVERPOOL Anglia House, HARWICH, Essex. 
Tel: Simonswood 2676. Grams: ‘‘Kerko’’ Liverpool Telephone 880 


and at branches throughout Great Britain 
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REGENT 2896-8 Established 1947 REGENT 1913-4 


NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 








DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 


ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
| Head Office: 54/56, REGENT STREET, W.|1 
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